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Our Readers issue the Outlook 


for the Blind the first 
number our second year. Some our 
friends are under the impression that the 
Massachusetts Association for Promoting 
the Interests the Blind plans maintain 
the publication irrespective outside sup- 
port. This not the case. For 1908 the 
Association has pledged twenty per cent 
the expense, based last year’s figures, 
and the remaining eighty per cent must 
met subscriptions and donations. 

Most the European countries, includ- 
ing Portugal, have publications the in- 
terests their blind. Many our readers 
think that the Outlook for the Blind sup- 
plies America, and hope 
make the magazine valuable that every 
worker for the blind will become sub- 
scriber it. will then self-support- 
ing. The price the publication now 
one dollar year, foreign postage twelve 
cents additional. 

present for every annual subscription 
already received like amount must 
secured defray the expense publica- 
tion. Four institutions have pledged fifty 
dollars each for the coming year. Will not 
some our readers supplement their sub- 
scription donation the publication 
fund, and others increase the subscription 
list bringing the magazine the at- 
tention new readers? need your 
prompt and liberal support. 


the The report the 1907 Bos- 
vention 


ican Association Workers 
for the Blind, which has appeared sec- 
tions the Outlook for the Blind, being 


Outlook for the Blind 


April, 


1908 


bound one volume and will ready for 
distribution May fifty cents per copy, 
postage six cents extra. Applications 
should made once, the edition 
limited and already largely pledged. 


Helen Keller’s 
Recent Essays 


another page will 
found review Miss 
Keller’s wonderful 
“Sense and which appeared 
the February and March Century. 
Through the courtesy that magazine 
are using our frontispiece one 
their illustrations. interesting note 
that Miss Keller’s friend, the late John 
Hitz, whose recent death noted else- 
where, seen the photograph. 
Next fall the Century planning pub- 
lish Miss Keller’s essay and poem, “The 
Chant Darkness,” book 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 
contains instructive and valuable article 
entitled, “The Correct Training Blind 
Child,” Miss Keller. 


Convention 


“On July 14, 15, and the 
educators the blind will 
hold their Nineteenth Bien- 
nial Convention the Indiana School for 
the Blind, Indianapolis. Only members 
the American Association Instruct- 
ors the Blind may attend the business 
meetings the Association. All other 
meetings are freely opened any who may 
wish present.” 

The program not yet ready for 
publication. 


The volume will for sale $1.20. 


: 
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Triennial Inter- 
national Confer- 
ence on the Blind 


The Second Triennial In- 
ternational Conference 
the Blind, which 
held from July August Man- 
chester, Eng., promises interesting 
and helpful occasion. prospectus the 
conference has been sent every known 
Institution for the Blind the world. The 
program date follows: 


July 26, Sunday, p.m. 


Dedication Service St. 
Church (Henshaw’s Blind Asylum Chapel). 


July 27, Monday, 5.30 P.M. 


Address Welcome the President, 
The Right Hon. The Earl Derby. “The 
Housing the Blind,” Miss 
Heywood, Founder and Honorary Secre- 
tary the Manchester and Salford Blind 
Aid Society. Opener discussion, Dr. 
Moon, Philadelphia, Secretary the 
Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society. 
the evening Reception the Lord Mayor 
Manchester, the Town Hall. 


July 28, Tuesday, A.M. P.M. 


“The Technical Training and Employ- 
ment the Blind the United States,” 
St. Louis Institution for the Blind, Mis- 
souri, and “Commercial Education Can- 
ada,” Dr. Fraser, Superintendent 
Halifax Institution for the Blind, Nova 
Scotia. Opener discussion, Mr. Charles 
Campbell, Superintendent Industrial 
Department Massachusetts Commission for 
the Blind. 

P.M. 


“Pension Schemes for the Blind: Their 
Value and Abuse,” Miss Massey, 
Manchester. Opener discussion, Mr. 
Henry Wilson, Secretary Gardener’s 
Trust for the Blind. the evening 
Dinner, given the Governors Hen- 
shaw’s Blind Asylum, and Kinderspiel 
Performance, the pupils. 


July 29, Wednesday 


Will spent Liverpool. A.M. 
1.30 P.M., “Recreation for the Blind,” 
Mr. Littlewood, Head Master Waver- 
tree School for the Blind, Liverpool. For 
the afternoon, visits the Schools and 
Workshops for the Blind, and the even- 


ing Reception the Lord Mayor 
Liverpool, the Liverpool Town Hall, 


“The Blind and Their Education 
Japan,” Mr. Tadasu Yoshimoto, 
Japan, and “The Technical Training and 
Employment the Blind France,” 


P.M. 


“Psychology Blindness and the Care 
Blind Children from One Five,” 
Mr. Ritchie, Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, 


Manchester. Opener discussion, Mr. 
Dixon, M.A. the evening 
Picnic. 


“Music,” Mr. Platt, Teacher 
Music the General Institution for the 
Blind, Birmingham. Opener discussion, 
Mr. Edward Watson. 


P.M. 


“The State the Blind Ireland, and 
How Their Condition May Improved,” 
Mr. Mulholland, Mission Outdoor 
Blind, Belfast. the evening trip down 
the Ship Canal and Reception the 
Mayor Salford. 


August Saturday, A.M. P.M. 


Review Progress Since the Last 
Congress, and Closing Functions. 


International 
Congress to Con- 
sider the Welfare 
the Child 


Tuesday afternoon, 
March 17, 1908, the First 
International Congress 
Mothers, meeting Wash- 
ington from March 10-17 consider “The 
Welfare the Child,” took the welfare 
the blind child. Mr. Edward Allen, 
director the Perkins Institution, had the 
section charge. Two divisions the 
subject were treated: “The Prevention 
Blindness” and “New Opportunities for the 
Blind.” 

Dr. Park Lewis, Buffalo, well 
known and gratefully regarded all 
workers for the blind, left his busy office 
present “The Prevention Blindness,” 
giving the results his long and careful 
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study how the ophthalmia babies may 
done away with. Dr. Lewis chairman 
the committee ophthalmia neona- 
torum the American Medical Association 
and similar committee the American 
Health Association. 

The discussion “New Opportunities 
for the Blind” took the form sym- 
posium. Mr. John Bledsoe, Baltimore, 
superintendent the Maryland School for 
the Blind, presenting the first paper, con- 
trasted the needs the blind and the 
deaf. Mr. Bledsoe has had much experi- 
ence with both classes. Miss Harriet Rees, 
the Missouri school and the Scotoic 
Aid Society Missouri, read inspiring 
paper which she called, “Don’t Let Make 
Any Difference.” She cited various cases 
she had known those who hadn’t let 
blindness make any difference, and empha- 
sized the value the blind education 
and faith themselves. 
Burritt, Overbrook, spoke “The 
General Condition and Development 
Blind Children upon Entering School.” 
His paper, based records kept for eight 
years Mrs. Barber, sympathetic kinder- 
gartner the school, which showed, 
plainly, that these children had not had 
proper training home and that they were 
greatly hampered personal peculiarities 
blindisms, developed the fact that the 
results obtained from the study these 
sixty-six children are, unfortunately, not 
special, but typical. Miss Winifred Holt, 
New York City, further developed the 
topic telling various new occupations 
which the blind are now successfully 
employed, and the present widespread 
interest the adult blind. this interest 
the activities the New York Association, 
which she and her sister are head and 
front, form conspicuous part. 

anticipated that the conference will 
productive much good the cause 
the blind. Those attending the session 
were representative women from all over 
the world, delegates the congress, 
splendid body, surely, before which 
obtain hearing. 

All the papers will appear the printed 
proceedings the congress, insuring 
world-wide audience for these men and 
women, all authorities their subjects. 
Reprints may probably had. 


the above mentioned confer- 


ence Washington, meet- 
ing was held Johns Hopkins University 
the interests the blind. The gathering 
was under the auspices the Maryland 
School for the Blind. Mr. John Bledsoe, 
superintendent the school, presided, and 
his introductory remarks traced briefly 
the history the efforts behalf the 
betterment the adult blind. move- 
ment commenced,” said, “in England 
and Scotland, the institutions first estab- 
lished there were industrial rather than 
the more educational type, America. 
While the early schools the United 
States devoted themselves principally 
literary and musical education, neverthe- 
less they also gave industrial instruction, 
either connection with the schools 
separate workshops. For example, the 
Perkins Institution, Massachusetts, has 
maintained workshop for adults since 
the early forties. Industrial training was 
begun the Maryland school when was 
founded, 1853, and 1871 the need 
was felt for independent workshop and 
salesroom for adults, and one was estab- 
lished 1874. This separate shop was 
maintained for four years, under the direc- 
tion the Board Directors the school, 
but was finally discontinued account 
the lack encouragement from the public. 
The school workshop then made room for 
about dozen adult employees, and has 
afforded steady employment this number 
the present time. During the past 
year the sales brooms alone amounted 
more than $14,000, yielding the work- 
men average $6.50 each per week. 
The adult workers have connection with 
the school, and have found their own 
boarding places the neighborhood.” 
The program the evening, like that 
Washington, was devoted “The Preven- 
tion Blindness” and “New Opportunities 
for the Blind.” Superintendents Edward 
Allen, Boston, and Burritt, 
Philadelphia, both urged the need pro- 
vision for employments for the adult blind. 
Dr. Park Lewis, Buffalo, and Dr. 
Hiram Woods, Baltimore, discussed the 
prevention blindness, and spoke the 
large per cent blindness caused pre- 
ventable diseases (30 per cent, least), 
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and traced the cause, large measure, 
the ignorance midwives. They 
pointed out the necessity better laws 
and the more thorough awakening the 
public the necessity uniform use 
prophylactics the birth children. 
They cited statistics show that where 
such precautions were taken, regardless 
whether there was known infection 
not, the percentage blindness resulting 
from preventable diseases was compara- 
tively small. Dr. Lewis said, “In our 
schools for the blind nearly one-quarter 
the pupils are blind from ophthalmia neona- 
torum alone.” then read some statistics 
gathered the New York Commission 
for the Blind: “In the fall 1907, the 
children entering the Maryland School for 
the Blind, out the total number, thir- 
teen, four, nearly thirty-three and 
third per cent, were blind from this dis- 
tinctly preventable disease. the Penn- 
sylvania school, nine out twenty-seven. 
the Colorado school, three out seven.” 
Both doctors laid stress the fact that 
the physicians alone cannot prevent this 
blindness babies birth. They advo- 
cated visiting nurses for this work edu- 
cating the parents. Dr. Woods spoke 
the law Maryland and the fact that 
was very difficult get any one testify 
these cases. said the Health Depart- 
ment had prosecuted one two, but even 
the parents the children whose sight had 
been destroyed are very loath prosecute 
the midwives. Dr. Woods was favor 
requiring all midwives register and get 
licenses, but said that the Maryland Medical 
Association had not been able procure 
the passage such law. 

Miss Winifred Holt, secretary the 
New York Association for the Blind, em- 
phasized the desirability justice, not 
charity, for the blind, and called attention 
the many efforts which are being made 
different parts the country aid the 
blind toward self-support, and said, “Three 
F’s are necessary for the happiness the 
blind—fresh air, freedom, and fun.” She 
showed, among other stereopticon views, 
some pictures the New York workshop, 
their salesroom and clubrooms, and 
the home teachers work. She exhibited 
lamp shades, purses, and opera glass bags 
made beads, beautiful baskets, mats, and 


knitted lace. All these, she said, found 
ready sale. Miss Holt wore very be- 
coming picture hat which was made and 
trimmed blind girls New York. 

that the agitation Maryland has resulted 
the passage the Legislature bill, 
March 27, 1908, which provides for the 
establishment workshop for adults, 
This shop take over, its nucleus, 
the business now being carried the 
shop the school, and under the 
direction corporation five trustees, 
three appointed the governor and 
two the Maryland School for the 
Five thousand dollars year, for the 
next two years, was appropriated for its 
maintenance. 


John Hitz John Hitz, superintendent 


the Volta Bureau for the 
Increase and Diffusion Knowledge Re- 
lating the Deaf, died Washington 
March 25. Mr. Hitz had gone the sta- 
tion meet Miss Helen Keller, who was 
her way with her mother from Alabama 
Boston. they were walking the 
platform together, Mr. Hitz spelled Miss 
Keller, “Ich muss langsam gehen” must 
slowly). ambulance was summoned. 
Miss Keller and her friends followed 
the hospital, but when they arrived Mr. 
Hitz was dead. 
Mr. Hitz was eighty years old. was 
native Switzerland and was for many 
years Swiss Consul-General Washing- 
ton. His interest the deaf goes back 
the time when his daughter was teacher 
Dr. Bell’s school for the deaf Wash- 
The Volta Bureau was founded 
Dr. Bell with the Volta Prize, which 
was awarded him for his work the 
telephone. The plan the institution, the 
original conception, was due Mr. Hitz’s 
suggestion. Dr. Bell and Mr. Hitz were 
among the first friends the North 
interested Helen Keller and her teacher. 
For twenty years Mr. Hitz was second 
father Miss Keller. She called him 


copied many books for 
her Braille, and came least once 
year visit her. had the largest col- 
lection records relating her, and made 
the principles her education clear 
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scholars and teachers all countries. The 
documents pertaining the deaf the 
Volta Bureau form collection which 
not equaled the world. His work was 
honored Europe least profoundly 
this country. 

his funeral Washington the Swiss 
Minister the United States, Mr. Vogel, 
said: “He was man thoroughly pure 
and noble character, man high spirit- 
ual gifts, man serene and warm heart, 
with childlike belief the best his 
fellowmen. the last retained 
youthful capacity for enthusiasm, which 
helped him through the evils and misfor- 
tunes the world and raised him above 
the commonplace existence.” 


Since our last issue death 

has removed from the indus- 
trial educators the blind one its 
ablest exponents, Charles McGiffin, 
superintendent the Indiana Industrial 
Institution for the Blind. His death, 
March 24, was due grip, following 
attack typhoid fever from which 
had not recovered. 

Mr. McGiffin was born Indianapolis, 
1861. His eyesight youth be- 
came seriously impaired and was edu- 
cated the Indiana Institution for the 
Blind. later years his sight improved 
permit his reading and 
writing. For several years was trav- 
eling salesman for different wholesale 
houses, his last employment this kind 
being with broom factory Urbana, 
Ohio. 

With such training Mr. McGiffin was 
particularly well fitted turn his atten- 
tion the employment the blind. 
March 12, 1900, having obtained limited 
amount money through voluntary con- 
tributions, started broom factory 
rented house, with four men workers. 
another page this issue presented 
Mr. McGiffin’s own account the work- 
shop, which gave the Boston Conven- 
tion the American Association Work- 
ers for the Blind. Mr. McGiffin’s chief 
purpose coming the convention was 
ask Miss Keller come Indianapolis 
address meeting behalf the work 
which was devoting all his energies. 


hoped arouse public interest such 
extent that the state would continue 
enlarge the work well started himself. 

Since the beginning his illness last 
September Mrs. McGiffin has continued the 
business the shop, and hoped that 
she may able carry the work. 
Few efforts for the blind have been more 
wisely and economically conducted. Mr. 
and Mrs. McGiffin quietly but steadily de- 
veloped the work from its modest inception 
its present success. Largely result 
Mr. McGiffin’s personal solicitation the 
rented shop has given place good- 
sized building, owned the institution, 
land given Mr. Spades, which 
sixteen blind men find steady employment 
making nine classes brooms and whisks 
for market extending from Massachu- 
setts the Mississippi River. Not the 
least remarkable feature this man’s 
work that managed the plant effi- 
ciently that the last annual deficit was 
only $600. 

All who have had the privilege meet- 
ing Mr. McGiffin feel that friend has 
gone. His death has taken from one 
the ablest workers for the blind. 


Report the press the re- 
port the New York State 
mmission 


Commission for the Blind 
has come hand—too late give 
extended review. The commissioners were: 
Park Lewis, M.D., president Buffalo, 
Y.; McClusky, B.A., Syracuse, 
Y.; and Eben Morford, superintend- 
ent Industrial Home for Blind Men, Brook- 
lyn, Burritt, A.M., superin- 
tendent the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Blind (at the time service superin- 
tendent the New York State School for 
the Blind), acted secretary and Miss 
Edith Holt director the Census 
Bureau. 

The report cloth bound volume 
586 pages, containing fifty-eight illustra- 
tions. takes briefly the existing pro- 
visions for the instruction and care the 
blind the state New York. The 
blind the United States are then con- 
sidered their number and the existing 
provisions for their education and care. 
The institutions for the adult blind are 
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described with considerable fullness, and 
the few existing pension systems vogue 
are fully considered. The prevention 
preventable blindness, particularly that re- 
sulting from “babies’ sore eyes,” declared 
the duty alike the state, the medi- 
cal profession, and the lay The 
report closes with the conclusions reached 
the commission and the draft law 
embodying its ideas the duty the 
state New York towards its 6,000 blind 
citizens. 

Among the “exhibits” are: digest 
the laws existing the several states for 
the improvement the condition the 
adult blind, practical method for reducing 
the amount blindness resulting from 
eye-strain schools, copies forms used 
the commission gathering its data 
and detailed statistical tables. 

The commission and its assistants have 
presented, not only the Legislature 
New York, but the world large, 
unique and valuable compendium in- 
formation. 

copy the report may secured 
addressing Burritt, Secretary, Over- 
brook, Pa. 


The Histories The names Guilbeau, Mell, 
and Moldenhawer are prom- 
chools 

inently associated Europe 

with the education the blind. Americans 
and others devoting their lives this work 
are naturally interested the recent ap- 
pearance volume each these 
gentlemen, which are packed the origins, 
historical development, and present condi- 
tion organized work for the blind 
France, Austria, and Denmark. Each 
writes sympathetically and authoritatively, 
part relating the prevention blindness was printed 


full from the advance sheets the report the Outlook for 
the Blind, Vol. 1, No. 2. 


par Guilbeau. Paris, 1907. Belin Fréres, Rue de Vau- 
erard 52. 
Geschichte des Kaiserl. Blinden-Erziehungs-Insti- 
tutes Wien, von Alexander Mell. 1904. Selbstverlage 
des Institutes. 
Histoire Royal des Aveugles, Copenhague, 
Moldenhawer. Copenhague, 1907. Imprimerie 
olger Meyer. 


and able not only from long 
and intimate connection with his school, 
but also from his file documents and 
data gathered and kept for purposes 
historical study. The preparation these 
books resulted largely from the investiga- 
tions and inquiries made Alexander 
while preparing his unique volume, “The 
Cyclopedia Blindness and the Blind,” 
which was published 

Guilbeau, himself blind, has been for 
thirty-five years instructor history 
the National Institution for Blind Youth, 
catalogue the Musée Valentin 
collection made him appliances used 
the instruction the blind. The Paris 
school, everybody knows, the mother 
all similar institutions. This history 
Guilbeau, therefore, will widely read. 
small volume 196 pages, unfor- 
tunately not illustrated except for the 
frontispiece, which gives bird’s-eye view 
the institution looked 1884. 

Herr Alexander Mell’s quarto volume 
appears édition luxe, which only 
250 copies were published. contains 253 
pages, with cuts and special insets. 
The book was prepared honor the 
centennial celebration the founding 
the Royal Institution Vienna, 1904, 
and this celebration contains ac- 
count. Herr Mell, who has been director 
the institution since 1886, 
congratulated the publication 
monumental work. 

Herr Moldenhawer, the honored veteran 
among living workers for the blind, writes 
the life history the Royal Institution 
Copenhagen, himself having been its 
director from the founding the school 
1858. The regular and uninterrupted 
development institution under one 
administration during long period 
time renders its history singularly instruct- 
ive. There are two editions, both fully 
illustrated, the larger work 308 pages, 
written Danish, and the shorter, con- 
densation the other, 105 pages, written 
French. 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, HELEN KELLER 


REVIEWED 


poets have taught how full 
wonders the night; and the night 
blindness has its wonders, Helen 
Keller opens the second part her article 
“Sense and Sensibility,” published 
the February and March numbers the 
Century. And long before she has reached 
the point this quotation she has proved 
that the night blindness has indeed its 
wonders, and that she herself the poet 
teach this truth. How great the won- 
ders are, and how preéminently Miss Keller 
the person not only experience them, 
but set them forth with all the beauty 
and truth expression that the birth- 
right the poet, whoever 
“human document” must bear witness. 

Miss Keller’s subject the world she 
perceives means her three senses. 
And those who have become familiar with 
the simple, human qualities that have en- 
deared this girl all the world—her blithe 
happiness, her warm affections, her humor, 
her love trees and flowers, dogs and 
horses and little children, all man- 
kind—and those who are acquainted with 
her rare literary skill, will alike amazed 
the fullness life and the breadth 
horizon which these papers disclose. 

journalistic remark, the sentimental 
and superficial kind common news- 
papers, and annoying the blind and 
those who know them well, prompts the 
statement Miss Keller’s creed. Refer- 
ring the new Ziegler Magazine, the par- 
agraph laments the necessary restrictions 
would labor under, since, course, 
periodical for the blind one must not speak 
such things rainbows moonbeams, 
colors, any natural beauty, indeed. 
“That say,” she returns, may not 
talk about beautiful mansions and gardens 
because poor,” and on, with charm- 
ing audacity, her climax: “This hazard- 
ous game half the delight, the frolic, 
daily life. glow read splendors 
which the eye alone can survey. Allusions 
moonbeams and clouds not emphasize 
the sense affliction; they carry 
soul beyond affliction’s narrow actuality.” 


With her heritage brain “measured 
the five senses” and her three “trusty 
guides,” touch, smell, and taste, Miss Keller 
makes explorations from which, not only 
through the spirit, but through the results 
also, the person with five senses, well 
the possessor but four, may learn and 
profit not little. For, she says, “We 
differ, blind and seeing, one from another, 
not our senses, but the use make 
them, the imagination and courage with 
which seek wisdom beyond our senses.” 

Who, for example, could better this 
description the “thousand small voices 
the earth” that have found their way 
her: “The small rustle tufts grass, 
the silky swish leaves, the buzz in- 
sects, the hum bees blossoms have 
plucked, the flutter bird’s wings after 
his bath, and the slender, rippling vibration 
water running over pebbles.” Again, 
her account the “fiendish noises” man 
and machinery, beginning with scene 
modern engineering operations, partakes 
both vision and sound: have stood 
near bridge process construction, 
and felt the tactual din, the rattle heavy 
masses stone, the roll loosened earth, 
the rumble engines, the dumping dirt 
cars, the triple blows vulcan hammers. 
...So have vivid idea mighty 
labors steel and stone, and believe that 
acquainted with all the fiendish noises 
which can made man machinery. 
The whack heavy falling bodies, the 
sudden, shivering splinter chopped logs, 
the crystal shatter pounded ice, the 
crash tree hurled the earth 
hurricane, the irrational, persistent chaos 
noise made switching freight trains, 
the explosion gas, the blasting rock, 
and the terrific grinding rock upon rock 
which precedes the collapse.” 

This accuracy and aptness description 
rather poetical than scientific its 
nature. epithets and phrases would 


lead one fancy Miss Keller person 

extreme delicacy ear, with full vocab- 
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liquid pitcher good example ono- 
and similar effect produced 
when she tells that she knows her dog 
has jumped the window look out 
thick, soft patter bare, padded feet”; 
while “the muffled avalanche sound 
when the sea flings itself upon the shore” 
one gets the real poetic touch. 

that, indeed, all her writings bear 
witness, but this last preéminently. The 
essay filled with poetic passages and 
lovely cadences that hard select but 
two three. The following are taken 
almost random. 

“Scents that start sweet memories 
summers gone and ripening grainfields 
far away,” reminds one the spirit 
Tennyson’s “Tears, Idle Tears.” Remem- 
brance playing the barn child 
prompts this description 
horse: “Near stands Lady Belle, with 
sweet, moist mouth, lazily extracting the 
sealed-up cordial from the timothy and 
clover, and dreaming deep June pas- 
tures and murmurous streams.” And not 
less beautiful, while still more 
appeal because the personal touch, 
are the two following quotations. 

The first kind Magna Charta 
the soul: “But although the body physical 
rooted alive the Promethean rock, the 
spirit-proud huntress the air will still 
pursue the shining open highways the 
universe.” 


The second has lyrical intensity and 
unity. “So, the midst life,” she 
writes, “eager, imperious life, the deaf- 
blind child, fettered the bare rock 
circumstance, spider-like sends out gossa- 
mer threads thought into the measure- 
less void that surrounds him. 
explores the dark, until builds 
knowledge the world lives and 
his soul meets the beauty the world, 
where the sun shines always, and the birds 
sing.” 

Surely the gallant soul Helen Keller 
has found this world where the sun shines 
always and the birds sing. And winning 
it, she would lead others thereto. Holding 
the light, she would pass others, 
like the runner the old Greek torch 
race. And the torch she passes is, in- 
deed, luminant gift. Her mere witness 
the “frolic daily life,” and the 
fact that “the world that see with 
fingers alive, ruddy, and satisfying,” 
bracing gospel for those who dwell any 
kind darkness. And any those 
“stretching forth their arms for love 
the further shore,” these final words may 
inspiration: 

“While walk about chamber with 
unsteady steps, spirit sweeps skyward 
eagle wings and looks out with 
quenchable vision upon the world 
eternal beauty.” 


CORRESPONDENCE AND JOTTINGS 


This section open our readers for letters and items interest 


ORAL CORRESPONDENCE 
MAIL 


AFTER considerable investigation the writer 
has succeeded obtaining some definite in- 
formation regarding the present status 
Poulsen’s telegraphone America. in- 
teresting account that wonderful instru- 
ment appeared the “Annual Report the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1901” (pages 
312) and another description thereof Dr. 
George Gould, the eminent ophthalmolo- 
gist, Philadelphia, was printed Science 
(New York) for February 16, 1906. Those 
two articles should read all interested 
the future application the telegraphone 


the work and for the blind. Theoret- 
ically, the machine manufactured three 
styles, using, respectively, (1) steel 
(2) steel ribbon, (3) steel disc. The last 
form promises eventually become very use- 
ful the blind, because will afford means 
for conducting oral correspondence mail, 
the steel discs are small and can easily 
posted. 

the present time practically the only 
telegraphones manufactured have been pro- 
duced the original inventor, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. The patent rights for all many 
countries, aside from the United States, are 
owned the Telegraphone Corporation, 
which Mr. John Lindley the president, with 
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Nassau Street, New York City. 
The selling rights the United States are 
possessed the American Telegraphone 
Company, Park Row, New York City, who 
also own special patents the disc machine, 
but they apparently have right sell 
instruments Europe. Their factory 
Wheeling, Va., has met with some delay 
turning out the new American disc-tele- 
graphone, owing the necessity making 
certain tools, but expected that machines 
will completed and put the market for 
sale the near future. 

There grave danger that several styles 
telegraphone will produced and thereby 
destroy advance much its usefulness 
for international correspondence between the 
blind. Influence prevent this deplorable 
result ought once brought strongly 
bear upon those guiding the destinies the 
machine. doubt they would consent 
the adoption internationally uniform 
style instrument. This end could proba- 
bly attained without serious difficulty 
some arrangement between 
manufacturers the different countries, and 
would involve only the payment recip- 
rocal royalties. 

must not forget that the disc-tele- 
graphone connection with the auxiliary 
language Esperanto (which easily learned 
and being learned increasing numbers) 
will throw open once for all the entire world 
international thought the blind, who 
will able correspond orally, and without 
Certainly should aim pre- 
vent repetition anything like the present 
strange anomaly two different Braille types 
for the blind Great Britain and America. 


MEMORY GEMS 


The Goodson Gazette, the paper printed and 
published the Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, contains the following item: 

“Superintendent Bowles has compiled lit- 
tle volume entitled ‘Memory Gems,’ which 
contains nearly four hundred short and easy 
quotations, the majority which convey 
some helpful moral. They represent 175 
has been printed the New 
York point type, and upon application Mr. 
Bowles copy will sent free each blind 
person Virginia who can read the New 
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York point. Upon application Prof. 
Huntoon, superintendent Printing House for 
the Blind, Louisville, Ky., other schools for 
the blind can procure copies upon the same 
terms upon which they get other point type 
books. 

“Our blind pupils are delighted with it, and 
predict that will not long before 
many them will have memorized the entire 
book. 

“Several copies will placed the State 
Library Richmond.” 


UNIVERSAL TACTILE PRINT 
WRITER 


Writer for the various tactile 
systems writing and printing use for 
the blind promised soon. Albert Swindler, 
Browns Valley, Ind., graduate the 
State School for the Blind, has developed 
machine which writes all the tactile systems 
used and America. The machine 
will print full character any system 
single stroke, with the desired spacing. 
Braille characters can made with either 
the regular uniform spacing, e., making 
the same space between letters one point wide 
between letters two points wide; the New 
York point characters, with the varying spac- 
ing, can also made. 

“The spacing infallible, and the adjust- 
ments can quickly and easily made without 
any change the machine. The Universal 
Writer has every convenience the modern 
typewriter. 

“Mr. Swindler does not feel able make 
the necessary outlay for the extensive manu- 
facture the machines, but willing give 
for the expense which being put 
develop the machine. solicits correspond- 
ence with those interested this feature 
work for the blind.” 


BACK ISSUES 


FREQUENT applications for back numbers 
the Outlook for the Blind come hand, and 
they cannot supplied owing the limited 
editions printed. Readers who not keep 
files the magazines will confer favor 
sending them 277 Harvard Street, Cam- 
bridge. Copies Vol. No. July, 1907, 
are especially demand. 
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NINTH CONVENTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


SIXTH SESSION 
OCCUPATIONS FOR THE BLIND 


THE NECESSITY PUBLIC PROVISION 


FOR 


THE EMPLOYMENT THE BLIND 


PERRINE HAMILTON! 
Ex-Superintendent Michigan Employment Institution for the Blind 


THE opportunity discussing the neces- 
sity public provision for the employment 
the blind before such assembly this 
one for which feel profoundly grateful. 

For years the juvenile blind this coun- 
try and Europe have had wonderful advan- 
tages for acquiring literary and musical 
education placed their disposal the 
state. How inadequate such education 
make blind people self-respecting, self- 
supporting citizens the community 
shown glance general results at- 
tained. Michigan, home state, where 
conditions and opportunities for blind 
sighted will average with other states 
the Union, our school Lansing has turned 
out about five hundred blind people during 
the past twenty-five years. this five 
hundred, less than five per cent have be- 
come self-supporting. careful study 
statistics would show low percentage 
elsewhere. Now consider the further fact 
that only about five per cent the blind 
this country attend the schools all, 
and you will see that the hundreds 
thousands dollars spent every year 
the education the blind make only one- 
fourth one per cent them self-main- 
taining citizens. This not criticism 
the schools, nor would understood 
gauging the results their work the 
standard dollars and cents alone. The 
point wish make this: Schools for 
the literary and musical education the 


Hamilton was unable present, but sent this paper 
which he read at the Thirty-fo National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. 


young blind, which are about all have 
had date, very small part the 
work which should done for our blind 
population. 

Educating blind children easy and 
comparatively inexpensive; making blind 
adults wholly partially self-supporting 
hard—only those who have tried know 
how hard. 

date, nearly all the millions spent 
behalf the blind have been expended 
along lines the least resistance. Only 
three years ago, when was entering this 
work, superintendent one the largest 
and oldest and best schools for the blind 
America said me: “We take blind chil- 
dren the kindergarten and lead them 
the gates Harvard College, and then 
wash our hands them. one can 
more for them; use try. You 
are wasting your time.” One the most 
pitiable things which ever knew was 
graduate that superintendent’s school 
and Harvard taking his place the 
New York City pier get his share the 
city’s alms doled out once year the 
blind. have yet convinced that blind 
people educated for poorhouses are happier 
than those sent them without college 
education; and the selfish egotism liter- 
ary and musical educators the blind who 
discourage work along practical, industrial 
lines, because they are too lazy too in- 
different too jealous wish see such 
work succeed, has done much keep will- 
ing philanthropists from trying, and fair 
trials from being made. 
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shall not try this discussion make 
any sentimental appeal for the blind, but 
wish get clearly before you few 
facts and statements which carefully gath- 
ered statistics and painstaking experiments 
will prove and verify. the United States 
there are between ninety and one hundred 
thousand blind people. these, fully ten 
per cent are capable working and being 
taught. present there public provi- 
sion for the training and employment 
less than seven hundred these nine 
ten thousand capable blind citizens. The 
few experiments made the present 
time have proven beyond doubt that these 
blind people can made wholly par- 
tially self-supporting trained and em- 
ployed public cost. The per capita cost 
the commonwealth for training and 
employing all the blind capable taking 
training and employment would from 
half cent cent and half per annum. 
Michigan costing one cent per year, 
and believe have passed the most 
expensive period our history. 

What blindness means intelligent, 
capable man woman something which 
only the Lord and the devil and those who 
endure know anything about; their 
blackest nightmares those with sight can- 
not even faintly imagine it, and unem- 
ployed blindness much worse 
despair worse than hope. The world 
busy, and most blind people are poor, 
that reading, entertainment, and amusement 
are out reach. Employment, then, the 
only solace and diversion left, and certainly 
this little this unfortunate class 
has right ask and expect generous 
and enlightened public. Employed blind 
people may sometimes forget that they are 
blind; perhaps only for few minutes, but 
these minutes them are worth more than 
the happiest days, months, years you 
have ever known. 

present take good care blind 
children and give most them all the lit- 
erary and musical education they need, and 
many them more than they can possibly 
use; but man woman loses sight 
after becoming eighteen twenty years 
age—at this period when help needed 
most, when blindness seems 
times more insurmountable than does 
children growing accustomed it—in 
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most parts our country little pro- 
vision made lend the helping hand 
much required, furnish training 
employment, the only things which can pos- 
sibly bring any permanent solace relief. 

able article published Charities 
and The Commons, October 20, 1906, 
occurs the following sentence: “We will 
greatly assisted our study keep 
mind that the question the economic, 
commercial practicability working 
darkness, and not the question the desir- 
ability employment for the adult blind.” 
Had this sentence been published during 
the Dark Ages rather than the twentieth 
century, and Tibet Manchuria rather 
than the United States, would have ‘been 
more keeping, both time and place. 
From the viewpoint “economic, commer- 
cial practicability,” the insane and idiots, 
epileptics and the helpless old, and very 
large percentage the blind, should put 
out the way the easiest, quickest, most 
inexpensive manner possible. But, thank 
God, believe have reached stage 
racial development where “economic com- 
mercial practicability” not the only de- 
termining factor deciding such questions 
are constantly forcing themselves the 
attention the American people during 
the twentieth century. 

far can learn, there has scarce 
ever been objection raised spending 
the millions which have been spent edu- 
cating the youthful blind. Blind children 
are not unattractive; blind adults are. 
Blind children can read and speak and sing 
before legislatures; blind adults cannot. 
Ninety per cent our population, pass- 
ing, will stop and speak blind child; 
ninety per cent the same population will 
out its way, necessary, avoid 
being compelled speak blind adult. 
Teaching blind children agreeable and 
pleasant; teaching blind adults disagree- 
able and unpleasant. not make these 
statements criticisms, but merely facts 
which explain part why training and 
employment for the adult blind have not 
been provided long ago. 

The ground which take, briefly stated, 
this: the public education blind chil- 
dren necessary and advisable, and be- 
lieve one will question this, the public 
training all adult blind needing and 
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wishing such training, and the public em- 
ployment that portion them who can- 
not made entirely self-supporting, are 
just necessary and just advisable. 
short, believe that, considered from 
combined humanitarian and economic stand- 
point, the necessity for public provision for 
the employment the adult blind does 
exist. 

Deplorable may seem, blindness, 
like insanity and many other evils, in- 
creasing this country, both absolutely 
and relatively. present have thou- 
sands blind people who are willing and 
able earn part, and many them all, 
their support. Unless public provision 
made for the training all these 
thousands and the employment part 
them, there way which they can 
even get the chance work. That such 
training and employment can given 
very small per capita cost the public 
has been clearly demonstrated every 
institution where this kind work has 
been given fair trial. 

What trades, handicrafts, professions 
are best adapted for the use blind people 
are questions which little time and 
small amount experimenting have gone 
far solve. Among educators the 
blind are found narrow well broad- 
minded men, and the man who advocates 
willow work, and willow work alone, 
the only practical work for blind adults, 
about far from soiution the prob- 
lem the other fellow who argues that 
all blind people should taught portrait 
painting, the use astronomical instru- 
ments, how play pipe organs, because 
competition limited these fields. Fairly 
stated, the question many times local 
one. What will pay Switzerland 
Scotland might not Minnesota Cali- 
fornia. earned $1,500 one year tuning 
pianos Michigan, but couldn’t have 
done this located small town 
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JOSEPH SANDERS 


Superintendent California Industrial Home for 
the Blind 


from the Philadelphia In- 
stitution for the Blind some thirty years 


sparsely settled region; and could make 
good living any small town mending 
shoes. 

blind person with good mechanical 
ability can learn repair shoes and can 
work fast enough compete with sighted 
workmen. Any four corners will support 
cobbling shop, that those learning can 
return their homes and start small shop 
their own, with the added advantage 
that the work always brought and called 
for. 

Perhaps this not the place discuss 
possible occupations for the blind; but 
may briefly stated that willow work, 
chair caning, broom making, copper and 
brass pounding, shoe mending, and piano 
tuning can taught adult blind people and 
can followed with more less profit, 
depending the locality partly, and the 
person himself very largely. Aside from 
these trades, many the professions are 
open blind people, but those able make 
their way the professions will usually 
make their way unaided, they not 
need public help. From our institution 
have turned out some very good salesmen, 
and this field they well.’ 

conclusion will say that above all 
things, pity not what blind people need 
want. kind-hearted lady once said 
me: wouldn’t think risking letting 
you tune piano, but just want you 
know that you have heart’s sympa- 
thy.” And lost her heart’s sympathy for 
lifetime asking her take day off 
some time and figure how many bushels 
potatoes and how many tons coal her 
pity would buy. chance learn and 
earn what the blind America ask and 
expect; and asking less, could the public 
consider them worthy the name self- 
respecting American citizens? 


this point Mr. Hamilton discusses the boarding prob- 
lem, and the paragraph is introduced under the seventh session 
where that topic considered. 


MAKING 


ago. Personally the schools for the blind 
have done much for me, they have for 
others, for which should most thank- 
ful. Yet they could have realized that 
there was little the mercantile 
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make-up, they would not have required 
spend hours dinging the piano, with 
the possible prospect helping earn 
two dollars per day, but instead they would 
have taught business methods, which 
would better have enabled make 
success life those channels trade 
which are congenial nature. 
well examine carefully each individual 
pupil, and doing learn from him what 
trade calling best adapted fol- 
low. Some should 
others should fitted for the 
while others again should taught trade. 
“Start the blind right,” should the watch- 
word those who have control those 
institutions wherein the blind are educated. 

was more than gratified when, over 
twenty-two years ago, arrived 
fornia find that the blind that state, 
both men and women, had conceived the 
idea establishing industrial home 
workshop. They had formed associa- 
tion among themselves, and their own 
efforts before the state Legislature the 
Industrial Home for the Adult Blind, over 
which have charge, 
They had failed, through suit law, 
gain admission the School for the Blind 
Berkeley. They then went Sacra- 
mento, saw the members the Legislature 
and the governor, and few weeks 
$40,000 was appropriated for Home for 
the Adult Blind; thus California the blind 
created their own Home, through their own 
efforts. 

was given charge the California 
institution when had almost reached the 
end its usefulness Industrial Home. 
The inmates were doing very little work 
that time. took the institution trial 
for four months. sold the brooms that 
manufactured profit, and within 
few weeks the shops were running full 
time; soon had few thousand dollars 
treasury. are now manufactur- 
ing our institution large number 
brooms per day, and our output the 
have facilities manufac- 
ture between three and four hundred dozen 
per week. have just finished new 
workshop cost $25,000, which was 
paid for the state. will move into 
$50,000 for new dormitory, which will 


begin erect short time. tell you 
these things show you that the men 
California are large-hearted. All you have 
tell them that the blind require 
work order make them contented, and 
your request will surely granted. 

Our inmates sing their work and are 
happy, and condition that pleasing 
the public, who have generously fur- 
nished them the means whereby their lives 
have been brightened. admit all classes 
our institution, long applicants are 
good moral character, willing able 
work. have white and black, and even 
Chinese woman. have among 
Indians and other nationalities and races. 
have the institution 116 inmates. 
large number our men, however, 
reason age and infirmity, are nonpro- 
ductive. had admit many the 
blind refugees the time the great fire 
San Francisco, and have about dozen 
them still with us. They are all aged 
and infirm, therefore nonproducers. 

One the difficulties institution 
for the blind employ women 
lucrative occupation. have every 
reason proud our women inmates; 
they are all educated and many them 
are ambitious and energetic. They sweep, 
clean, and care for their own rooms, even 
washing their own windows, course 
under supervision. They have their sepa- 
rate shops and manufacture toy and whisk 
brooms, hammocks, etc. 
consider light broom making not proper 
trade teach blind women, but they 
have the strength this work see 
reason why they should not it, especially 
when the most lucrative trade which 
know for them follow. One girl 
our shops averages from four five dozen 
toy brooms whisks day, and there are 
several others doing well the same trade. 
The state furnishes all our inmates, 
both male and female, with Home, includ- 
ing board, therefore the wages are little 
lower than those paid sighted shops. 
This permits each individual who able 
work least partially self-supporting. 
Blind women are not rule produc- 
tive blind men. The maximum amounts 
earned our girls are $16 $17 per 
month, and the minimum per month, 
according their ability. 


n 
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The state appropriated money for our 
plant, put the machinery, and also appro- 
priates annually sufficient amount for its 
support. have fund created from 
the profit our sales amounting the 
sum $17,000. pay the wages the 
blind mechanics and also buy our material 
from the cash that fund. other 
words, this Adult Blind Fund pays the 
wages the inmates and the expense 
the shops. The Legislature appropriates 
the sum $25,000 annually for the main- 
tenance the institution outside the 
shops. 

Broom making the principal work 
carried the Home. experience 
the trade for the blind. the trade 
that learned youth. have peddled 
brooms when boy. blind man can com- 
plete the making broom. The broom 
necessary article, and required 
every household. have blind broom 
makers who make the best broom that 
made the state California; besides 
that, they are very rapid workmen. 
demand good price any manufac- 
turer brooms the state which our 
Home situated. Our prices range from 
$1.75 $4.50 per dozen. export thou- 
sands dozens brooms Japan, China, 
Hawaiian Islands, and other foreign ports. 
enjoy large trade, which con- 
stantly growing. For the past eight years 
have been unable manufacture 
brooms sufficient supply the demand. 

About twelve years ago, after had been 
removed through politics, the shops were 
closed, and were not reopened until 
returned. When returned found our 
trade scattered. the price material 
that time was low, purchased lot 
supplies out fund allowed the state. 
Slowly but surely won back our lost 
trade, and have paid the blind workers 
since 1900 the sum $40,000 wages. 
furnish the brooms used the Pull- 
man Company west the Rockies, and 
every broom that used the Southern 
Pacific Railroad system, the Santa Fé, the 
city street railroads, the state institutions, 
besides large number corporations 
which buy exclusively from us. are un- 
able this time manufacture sufficient 
number brooms meet the demands 
our trade. Our orders for brooms are, 


rule, four five hundred dozen ahead 
our output. Broom making the trade 
for the Those who work make 
success it. Our blind workers the 
West will surprised learn that 
the workers the East have not yet 
realized this fact. 


COLBY 


General Superintendent the Connecticut Institute 
for the Blind 


great thing for blind man 
able make article well that 
cannot better done seeing man, and 
that article one that general use, 
and for which there always demand, 
the advantage and benefit the blind man 
himself are once apparent. This espe- 
cially true broom making, the success 
which there doubt, with the quali- 
fication that, the other occupations 
for the blind, the individual himself the 
most important factor making for success 
misstatement say that during the past 
year have had very few, any, dull 
moments our broom shop. im- 
possible for make brooms fast enough 
supply the trade. give employment 
five blind workmen who average from 
six seven dollars week, besides fur- 
nishing instruction and training fifteen 
twenty state pupils. Our plan send 
man back his own home town, back 
among his relatives and friends, put into 
practical use and his own profit the 
training which has received. might 
also add that given instruction 
chair caning and mattress making part 
his equipment, that any time his 
broom trade quiet has other means 
earning honest living. Upon the 
completion his training the state fur- 
nishes him with tools and starts him 
business, the Board Education for the 
Blind being authorized law expend 
amount not exceeding $200 for tools 
and supplies. This board keeps close 
touch possible with him. After has 
used the supplies furnished the state, 
sell him whatever needed prac- 
tically cost, that for which would other- 
wise have pay retail price. Tuesday 
morning, before departure, received 
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two checks, one for eighty dollars and the 
other for sixty dollars, payment for 
broom supplies purchased two our 
former pupils during the month July. 
cite few cases which believe are 
typical. man who lost his sight through 
accident has been successfully making 
brooms for twelve years. Another the 
same occupation thirty years was giving 
employment six blind persons one 
time, and present has two steadily em- 
ployed, one whom former pupil 
Still another supporting home, 
his wife, and two children. Another man 
worked one the large factories 
New Haven. lost his sight, and, 
there was possible means support, 
our people who have the interest the 
blind heart found him there and sent 
him our institution. now earning 
more broom making than did before 
lost his sight. Still another man coming 
from New Haven, who learned his trade 
our institution, returned home, and 
very successful, told one our trustees 
that would his hands and knees 
Hartford from New Haven good 
turn for our institution. The broom has 
made clean sweep all doubt the 
ability blind man make living. 


McGIFFIN 


Late Superintendent Indiana Industrial Home 
for the Blind 


glad say that the Indiana Indus- 
trial Home for the Blind still exist- 
ence and little larger than was two 
years ago, although were again turned 
down our state Legislature. 

The following statement may give you 
idea what are doing. For the 
year ending July 1907, completed and 
sold 5,065 dozen brooms. paid wages 
$4,223.09; during this time had twenty 
our pay roll. received the sale 
brooms $11,920.07. received from 
subscription $574, making our total cash 
for the year $12,494.07. Our 
books show that lacked round num- 
bers about $600 making our institution 
self-supporting last year. had more 
capital and larger number skilled blind 
workmen, fully believe that could make 
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our institution entirely self-supporting; but 
are take men without knowledge 
so. receive many applications from 
this class, but are now powerless aid 
them. the duty our state provide 
way which these unfortunates can 
learn trade, and expect before 
our next General Assembly and make 
another strenuous effort their behalf. 

The most our workmen have partially 
learned their trade the schools before 
they come us. Some them, however, 
have never been broom factory before. 
have had all our men with us, too, 
since the opening the shop, with the ex- 
ception three four, who have entered 
within the last twelve months. Some 
our workmen earn seven and eight dollars 
week, while others average about six 
dollars each week. These men out 
and make house house canvass with 
brooms, and this way make much, 
not more, than they could working all 
the time the factory. furnish them 
the brooms certain price, and all that 
they get above their own. keep 
account their earnings this kind 
work; neither encourage them 
make venders out themselves, for 
would rather have them spend all their 
time the factory. 

Our institution strictly broom fac- 
tory. make all kinds, from the whisk 
the largest stable broom. pay 
much more for labor than paid fac- 
tories where the seeing are employed. 
are paying for sewing brooms about 
cents per dozen for the three-sewed broom 
cents per dozen for the heavy 
factory broom. For winding brooms 
pay from cents for the light carpet 
broom cents for the heavy fac- 
tory broom. For sewing ordinary four- 
sewed broom the usual factory rate from 
cents per dozen. The rest the 
labor costs from cents. 
the heavy brooms there greater differ- 
ence. machine costs but little more 
sew factory broom than does house 
broom, therefore there difference 
ing alone. While pay the same for 
material, are paying considerably more 
for our labor. have rent pay and 
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taxes. This our favor against the 
profit that the other man makes. should 
suppose that our rent would cost $240 
year and our taxes about $40. 

was talking the manager broom 
factory where all power machinery used, 
and estimated that his cost labor was 
from cents dozen less than ours. 
Under such conditions, wonder that 
our industrial institutions are not self- 
supporting? there some other line 
industry where power machinery 
used, the blind could come nearer com- 
peting with the seeing? have often 
thought the making cigars; far 
know this all hand work. should 
glad hear from any one who has had 
any experience this line. Last fall 
visited Mr. Kiistermann’s Willow Shop 
Milwaukee, and was very much impressed 
with that line work. had the 
means would surely give trial our 
institution. anxious find better 
paying lines work for the blind. 


EBEN MORFORD 
Superintendent Brooklyn Industrial Home for 
the Blind 


Member the 1906 New York State Commission 
for the Blind 


Industrial Home for the Blind 
Brooklyn was started organization 
blind men and women, who established 
with the aid sighted people. Without 
the sighted could not have made 
successful institution. unlike the 
majority institutions the fact that 
private enterprise, and receive 
absolutely state aid. raise the 
money required make our deficit 
from the public. The industries carried 
our shop are mattress, net, and hammock 
making and chair caning. Broom making 
industry well adapted the blind be- 
cause there are distinct operations the 
making broom which enable 
give employment different classes 
workmen, unskilled, partially skilled, and 
the expert. Any blind man can size broom 
corn. About ninety per cent can excel 
sewing. Fifty per cent the blind can 
wind tie brooms. the sorting is, 
believe, essential have sighted per- 
son, because this part the work 
that money can saved. workman 


the broom shop can earn seven, eight, and 
nine dollars per week, and some will earn 
high ten. Mr. McGiffin gave you 
comparisons the blind man working 
the hand machine against the sighted man 
working the power machine. There are 
factories using hand machines, and think 
the comparisons would better have been 
made the same basis. 

consider the caning chairs indus- 
try which the blind can keep themselves 
out mischief, but which they are not 
able earn much money. Many our 
men prefer chair caning rather than broom 
making, and they earn four five dollars 
week. few will cane three chairs 
day and earn seven eight dollars week. 
One man, who phenomenon, earned 
high ten dollars, but the faster 
talked the faster worked, and talked 
much that had get him out and 
away from the other men. have known 
him make twelve dollars week. 
have nominal price for board $2.75 
per week, and all the men earn over and 
above this amount theirs. All pay board. 


Superintendent Michigan Employment Institution 
for the Blind 


For the benefit those who did not 
attend the last convention held our in- 
stitution, Saginaw, Mich., will describe 
the plan buildings and operation. 
have plant costing $75,000 and composed 
five buildings, namely, administration 
building, men’s hall, women’s hall, shop, 
and stable. The administration building 
located the center and the men’s and 
women’s hall either side, situated about 
two hundred feet apart. Directly the 
rear the shop. The administration build- 
ing contains the offices, kitchen, dining 
room, parlors, library, superintendent’s liv- 
ing quarters, and chapel. The men’s and 
women’s buildings contain about thirty-five 
rooms each. The shop two-story and 
basement plan. The heating plant and 
laundry are the basement. The first 
floor devoted broom making, cobbling, 
and piano tuning. The top floor used 
for sorting and storage. 


1Mr. Judd had been superintendent only month before 
coming the convention. 
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have forty-five men, nearly all 
whom are engaged broom making. About 
half are the pay roll. Each man 
allowed apprenticeship three years 
which learn trade. During this 
time they are given board and lodging free. 
When trade has been learned they 
the pay roll and are charged $2.50 week 
for board. 

The work the women principally 
chair caning, which feel trade not 
well adapted women. One chief 
reasons coming East was find some 
occupation for the girls which would at- 
tractive and the same time remunerative. 


GREEN 


Superintendent Missouri School for the Blind 


wisH touch upon the practical side 
the occupations suitable for the blind. 
the Middle West find broom making 
one the most profitable. Many our 
boys their homes the country and 
can raise broom corn their own farms 
the farm some neighbor. this 
supplies them with stock much cheaper, 
some have made good living and have 
received letters telling their success. 

Some these boys were under the 
capable direction Mr. Judd, the recently 
appointed superintendent the Michigan 
Employment Institution for the Blind. 

Eight years ago began let our 
boys, soon they were able make 
good brooms, sell their product and pay 
for the material. 

Last year one boy made sixty-five dol- 
lars his second year. Another his 
second year supported himself entirely. 
Two brothers small town are unable 
make brooms fast enough supply 
the demand. 

One our best broom makers started 


shop the city (St. Louis). had 
contend with the competition the ma- 
chine-made broom, and although one 
our most energetic boys, able turn out 
fifteen twenty dozen week, 
failed make expenses. 

Two our boys who became sellers 
notions have regular routes through the 
city. their second year they had $190 
the bank. they had been given 
course salesmanship, which hope 
have very soon our school, don’t 
know what the size their bank account 
might be. 

Five years ago visited the workshops 
for the blind London, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Paris, and other cities for 
the purpose learning about the remu- 
nerative industries practiced there, and 
came home quite enthusiastic about willow 
basket making; but could not make 
pay because could not obtain the wil- 
low cheaply enough. They are able 
Wisconsin raise the willow, thus obtain- 
ing supplies cheaply enough render the 
occupation profitable. 

have experimented the way 
bookbinding. have bound all the 
books printed our school. experi- 
enced bookbinder taught our boys, who 
have learned the sewing, make the 
covers, and put them together. This has 
been done, not shop hands, working all 
day, but pupils who came for instruc- 
tion one hour day. the sewing 
easily done, believe the sewing high 
grade hand-bound books might made 
profitable occupation for the blind. This 
can done just well women. 
have bound only Braille books, and 
shop where books are printed for the 
blind this could made paying occupa- 
tion, have demonstrated blind 
person can perform all the work. 
are also trying some wire work. 


HAND WEAVING 


CHARLES CAMPBELL 


Superintendent Industrial Department Massachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind 


Rac carpet weaving has been carried 
the blind for many years. Hand 


weaving, such being done the vari- 
ous Arts and Crafts centers, indus- 
try for the blind was first undertaken 
the Massachusetts Association for the 
Blind 1904. agent the Associa- 
tion was endeavoring, among other things, 
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find some new collective industries for 
the blind. With the opening the twen- 
tieth century decided awakening favor 
hand-wrought articles has made itself 
manifest, evidenced the formation 
Arts and Crafts societies throughout 
the country. Hand-woven fabrics are en- 
couraged these societies, and after 
observing sighted weaver embroidering 
hand loom was confident that war- 
ranted trial the blind; and when 
learned that hand weaving was done the 
blind Sweden, the experiment seemed 
more desirable than ever. 

The Association started its first blind girl 
weaving art fabrics July, 1904, and our 
first man weaving rugs artistic color 
and design October the same year. 
soon found that far the mechan- 
ical part the work concerned there 
question about the ability the blind 
weave. The real problem not one 
blindness, but rather find whether there 
market sufficiently large for such work 
reasonable designs are 
indispensable the success the work, 
and secure these expert seeing super- 
vision required. interesting note 
that several the blind women have de- 
veloped some very satisfactory patterns. 
course the colors are chosen for them 
and some help given making the best 
arrangement the units, but the motives 
are entirely the creation 
weaver. The extent which complicated 
designs can worked out the blind 
women after the pattern has been mem- 
orized shown the illustration the 
“canoe” curtain which one our seeing 
designers arranged for the Massachusetts 
Building the Jamestown Exposition. 

The Massachusetts Commission now 
carrying the weaving started the 
Association its experiment station. The 
shops were only organized shop units 
the summer 1907, and have not been 
maintained long enough warrant any 
statement possible returns and oper- 
ating expenses. Until the Commission has 
maximum blind operatives mini- 
mum seeing supervision and the market 
has been thoroughly tested, figures would 
value. That the blind can weave 
articles salable for their intrinsic merit 


certain. how far can made 


MISS MARION CAMPBELL 


Industrial Agent the Cleveland Society for 
Promoting the Interests the Blind 

tell you that the work 
hand weaving for the adult blind with 
which have been connected but little 
over year old, you will not expect 
deeply into general discussion 
its merits, but rather tell you how 
has been found very pleasant, adaptable, 
and profitable occupation for the blind 
our workshop Cleveland, Ohio. 

The work with the adult blind began 
Cleveland with reading room, conducted 
one afternoon each week the public 
library; this reading circle was added 
evening social games and music, 
For this the library asked the codperation 
Goodrich Social Settlement, where 
room was furnished, and group blind 
men and women gathered 
each week. 

The discussions during these evenings 
frequently turned the industrial oppor- 
tunities for the blind, and the residents 
the settlement began feel the need for 
special industrial training for those the 
adult blind who have become after 
the period school age, and for 
and other reasons, have had trade 
training since blindness. 

Just this time visit the Experi- 
ment Station the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for the Blind Cambridge, and 
the artistic weaving the shop conducted 
there, suggested similar experiment for 
the summer Cleveland. 

Goodrich House possessed 
equipped looms; these, and the exclusive 
use large, airy room and services 
director, were readily offered the 
trustees the settlement. 

Mr. Campbell, our solicitation, agreed 
ize the school, and recommend teacher. 

The first pupil who applied had been 
blacksmith previous his blindness; 
account nervous trouble his education 
child had been very limited, and dur- 
ing his several years blindness had 
had occupation; having had, therefore, 
training education which might 
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any way applicable hand weaving, 
his progress may considered fair test 
the adaptability the work. After 
eight weeks faithful work large 
carpet loom, learning the construction and 
mechanism the loom, and know when 
any part not working order, weaving 
plain and design rugs, this man was placed 
large carpet factory operate hand 
loom, making rugs from strips old car- 
pet; frequent reports from the foreman 
the factory are substantial proof that 
such work for the blind practicable. 
Other pupils were equally good types 
for fair test the work: one, pupil 
school, not finding opportunity make 
profitable application it, has proven one 
the most exact and rapid the loom. 
Perhaps the best test found the 
case one the pupils, man employed 
large dry goods store stock keeper 
previous his blindness. This man came 
into the shop directly from the hospital, 
where had undergone unsuccessful 
operation for regaining his sight. After 
several weeks practice with old-time 
carpet loom, asked allowed 
warp and thread the harness and reed 
his loom; with few mistakes accom- 
plished this, and has since continued 
prepare his own loom for each new 
warp. After frequent requests from his 
friends weave old rags, sewn for hit- 
and-miss pattern, asked for the use 
his loom for one month try independent 
weaving, and distributed cards among his 
friends soliciting their patronage. 
item the newspaper brought 
first order; then carpet cleaning estab- 
lishment turned over all its orders him, 
and the venture has resulted steady 
orders and nearly independent business 
eight months after entering the school. 
speaking the personnel the 
school, have assumed the transition from 
school workshop. order show 
the development from 
school manufacturing workshop, let 
return the first plan for three 
months’ school for the adult blind. Dur- 
ing this period there were five pupils, 
one whom was following trade the 
time entering. Three additional looms 
were purchased, supplies bought—largely 


faith, the venture depended entirely 
subscriptions for its support—a young 
woman was engaged teacher, and 
went work weave artistic and heavy 
rag rugs and fine linen and cotton scarfs 
and draperies, with good design and sim- 
ple color combinations. Our friends were 
our first patrons, the newspapers our gra- 
tuitous advertisers. found had not 
overcome all the difficulties equipping 
the school and starting its looms. had 
educate the public the value artis- 
tic hand work, and also appreciate its 
apparent excessive cost large city 
where woman’s exchange had died 
unregretted death and there exists arts 
and crafts salesroom, gift shop, and 
art museum for the general display arts 
and crafts products. the end the 
three’ months our sales had amounted 
$150; our expenses had been $330, but 
had hand work for sale the amount 
$600, that our venture was justified 
business basis that our assets covered 
our liabilities. 

The Experimental School was opened 
the 12th June, 1906. The second week 
November public meeting was called 
the rooms the Chamber Com- 
merce; reports the summer experiment 
were read, and there was organized 
carry the work the Society for Pro- 
moting the Interests the Blind Cleve- 
land, with president, secretary, and 
treasurer, and representatives the orig- 
inal institutions constituting its board 
directors. The policy this society 
fourfold: carry through the public 
library the educational work the vari- 
ous types for the blind, and the ticket 
bureau; through the Associated Charities 
compile census the blind the 
city; through the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion investigate the opportunity for 
massage and similar occupations, and 
through the settlement carry the 
workshop for weaving and develop other in- 
dustrial opportunities for the adult blind. 

Previous the organization the 
society the pupils upon being able exe- 
cute salable work were paid nominal 
weekly wage, most cases determined 
sales; after the organization the 
society our contributions were gener- 
ous that were able increase the 
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equipment eight looms, and the school 
was made manufacturing workshop, with 
scale weekly wages based the 
quality and amount the work done. 

Each worker has, finds, his own 
home, and supported his wages. 
The workers come the shop alone from 
their homes, and every way individual 
effort toward every form activity, 
spite their blindness, encouraged. 

summarize the value and profit 
hand weaving occupation for the 
blind: 

part the whole operation 
weaving impossible the average blind 
person. 

blind person may become accu- 
rate memorizing the design and 
adept the plain weaving earn 
fair living wage. 

peated process, may, and usually does, be- 


HAT-FRAME 


NOLAN 
Trustee Illinois Industrial Héme for the Blind 


WHEN the state 1887, ap- 
propriated the sum $100,000 for the 
establishment the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, was the hope and 
expectation those who had secured the 
enactment the statute that the benefits 
the home would shared equally 
possible both men and women. But 
when the trustees undertook develop 
the plan the institution was found, 
after visit Philadelphia and other 
places which industries were taught 
the adult blind, that broom making was 
the only industry which was believed 
any large number men could suc- 
cessfully employed; and occupation 
could discovered which any consid- 
erable number blind women could make 
any reasonable pretense earning wages. 
When the home was opened, therefore, 
January, 1895, was substantially broom 
shop, and only such women were admitted 
could employed housework. These 
women were assigned chamber work, 
dishwashing, and laundry work, which 


come occupation large interest and 
pleasure the worker, blind person 
ting distinct sense pleasure from 
ing the contour and texture the design, 

the value any hand work 
permanent occupation must depend finally 
upon the demand the market, es- 
sential know that, the estimation 
those who have kept closely touch with 
the movement for handicraft various 
lines, the demand steadily increasing 
for handmade articles, with regularity 
which not confused with the spas- 
modic fad for machine imitations the 
same. 

Therefore, recommend hand weaving, 
strongly believe not only the doc- 
trine work, but the doctrine 
chosen work, and feel that the problem 
the blind not alone one occupation, 
but further, with the seeing, one 
finding interest and pleasure occupation, 


MAKING 


was apportioned among them that each 
was required perform about half the 
task that would expected sighted 
person, and their number 
the home filled with inmates. Frequent 
attempts were made the management 
and other friends the institution 
have other occupations for women intro- 
duced into the home, but the several super- 
intendents who were placed 
always came back with the same reply, 
that nothing could done. 

When the present board took charge 
the home, November, 1905, the close 
nearly eleven years operation, there 
were less than twenty women the insti- 
tution, while there were about sixty men 
inmates and fifteen sixteen men who 
lived outside but worked 
The broom factory for the men for years 
had been conducted immense loss 
the state, the receipts from sales scarcely 
covering the cost the materials used; 
but was believed impossible 
make even good showing any 
branch industry which the labor 
blind women could employed. 

have spoken thus far the 
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Industrial Home for the Blind, not because 
believe that has accomplished more 
less than any other institution its kind, 
but because believe fairly shows how 
very little progress there has been made 
the matter employing blind women. 
Our institution has not attempted much 
the way experiments, and has not 
introduced any those which other insti- 
tutions have found little more than 
pastime occupations; but has afforded 
steady employment small number 
women, among whom distributes about 
$110 per month, more than $1,300 
year, which is, believe, greater sum 
than any other institution the country 
pays blind women wages.’ 

were not content continue 
operate our institution largely the 
interest men only, long there was 
other provision made for blind women 
our state; for while firmly believe 
that the best and most desirable occupa- 
tion for women, whether with without 
sight, found their own private 
homes, yet when they have such homes 
which make themselves useful, blind 
women are much more helpless and de- 
pendent than men. That there are many 
women who are thus need assistance 
shown the crowded condition the 
homes for blind women those cities 
which they have been established, and 
the further fact that there are consider- 
able number blind women now the 
county poorhouses this and doubtless 
other states, many whom might lead- 
ing happy and useful lives provided 
with shelter and employment some 
properly conducted home. therefore 
undertook find some line work 
which larger number women could 
employed, and requested number 
the superintendents workshops and 
homes give the results their expe- 
One superintendent, who had tried 
number occupations for women, 
wrote that had rejected them all 
except cane seating chairs, and two 
three were employed preparing corn 
the broom factory. The rest his 
women put housework. said 
that the women could 


1The women who worked the Art Fabric Shop the 
Massachusetts Commission received last year wages $1,685. 


well, but could nothing fast enough 
earn wages. 

Several our women could sew, knit, 
crochet, make beadwork, and most the 
other articles usually taught girls 
schools for the blind; but there was 
legitimate demand for these articles. Our 
men make brooms which sell, not because 
they are made blind men, but satisfy 
the demands trade; while our women 
make fancy work which bought chiefly 
means assisting the maker 
because curiosity see what the blind 
can do. believed that the employ- 
ment our women should not left 
dependent wholly upon the charity curi- 
osity the public any more than that 
men, resolved endeavor find 
some means utilizing their skill the 
production wares real commercial 
value. 

first procured samples and material 
and set one girl work crocheting babies’ 
hoods. The best she could do, however, 
after few weeks’ experience, was 
make about two day eight hours. 
This was not fast enough, the wages 
earned amounting about sixteen cents 
per day only, and, though did not feel 
that had tested sufficiently learn 
all that could done with it, aban- 
doned for time try something which 
seemed promise better results. 

One fact has been impressed very forci- 
bly upon our minds during these experi- 
ments and has added very materially 
the difficulty our undertaking. 
that blind women, rule, have never 
learned acquire speed any kind 
manual labor. They can many things 
fairly well, the superintendent 
another institution has said, but they 
seem have appreciation the rapid- 
ity with which factory girls are required 
who are obliged earn their living with 
their hands. Many the men our 
broom factory can more than half 
much work sighted man can 
day, but scarcely any our women seem 
able more than about one-sixth 
skilled woman’s work any kind 
handicraft. believe, however, that this 
entirely due lack proper indus- 
trial training, and that can overcome 
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easily the case younger girls, and 
more slowly with those who are more 
advanced years. 

Early last winter two blind women who 
live the vicinity our home and knew 
that were looking for new occupations 
for women, called attention the 
making wire hat frames for women’s 
hats, and sister one them, who had 
formerly worked the trade, explained 
how they were made. seemed 
simple and entirely feasible that 
once ordered blocks prepared and began 
tered endless variety difficulties and 
delays our endeavors learn the details 
the business, but would serve good 
purpose enumerate them here unless 
were encourage those who are similarly 
engaged probing the mysteries un- 
known crafts persevere confidence 
that way will found overcome all 
obstacles they are only determined 
find it. the superintendents our in- 
stitutions could get more closely into touch 
with the women their state and get the 
women the country interested the 
work those Illinois are, sure 
that the welfare blind .women would 
advanced. Many our 
women are the alert for new occupa- 
tions and are glad report when- 
ever they discover any new field which 
seems possible for blind person 
succeed; and any our friends are 
lacking ingenuity discover the secrets 
trade, might well for them 
call some women their assistance. 
have been told just recently amusing 
story the way which one our blind 
girls acquired trade, and none the 
less interesting because true. She 
learned occupation which she 
believed she could engage with some profit, 
but could find one who was willing 
teach her. She therefore procured some 
material and sent her younger sister with 
person who was engaged the 
work, say that the factory wanted 
certain piece work done once and 
that she would wait for it. The sister 
looked with close attention, and when 
she returned home practiced what she had 
seen until she was perfect and then 
taught her sister. 


put one girl work hat frames 
who found but little difficulty learning, 
but was very slow work first. Two, 
three, four, five, and six frames day 
were made, and when eight were produced 
one day was declared that girl 
might time able make dozen, but 
that would the limit. The dozen mark, 
however, was soon passed, and later two 
dozen were made without difficulty and 
the end not yet. next learned that 
machines were largely used the making 
frames, and through the courtesy 
one the largest manufacturers this 
city were permitted examine these 
machines and found that they were admi- 
rably suited for the use blind people. 
machines were soon set our 
institution, few more girls admitted 
the workroom, and the work rapidly be- 
came popular among the inmates. 
few weeks one our women could make 
three dozen five-wire frames day, 
while three four others could make two 
dozen per day. pay our girls four 
cents per wire per dozen, but they have 
not yet been required pay any board. 
The usual price, however, for such work 
six cents per wire per dozen, will 
seen that even the rate speed 
acquired about two months’ experience 
our girls could earn from sixty ninety 
cents per day, which pretty good wages 
for blind women. 

did not get our machines until the 
first April, the spring season was 
practically over before got our goods 
ready for the market; but sold num- 
ber dozen frames among the retail 
milliners this city and number 
some the department stores, and they 
seem have given entire satisfaction. 

estimated one the largest 
manufacturers this city that there are 
600,000 dozen wire hat frames made every 
year the city Chicago, and that there 
are 500 men and women employed mak- 
ing them. There is, then, demand for 
the goods, and the material used 
inexpensive seems present favor- 
able opportunity for the employment 
the labor blind women. true that 
the great bulk this work done be- 
tween the first January and the last 
June, but there also some demand dur- 
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ing the fall season, and some other means 
employment can found for the slack 
time. have now shown that blind 
women can make these frames both 
the blocks and machines; that they can 
fast enough earn reasonably 
fair rate wages; and that there 
considerable demand for the frames when 
made. therefore rests with the manage- 
ment our institutions place them- 


selves position reach the trade 
they would undertake dispose any 
other article general consumption. 
evident that small percentage the 
total production frames would afford 
employment considerable number 
blind women, and believe that the indus- 
try could profitably introduced into 
every home for blind women the coun- 
try that located large city. 


WORK AMONG THE SEEING 


CHARLES CAMPBELL 


Superintendent Industrial Department Massachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind 


REMUNERATIVE employment for the blind 
may divided roughly into three groups. 
First, occupations home, home in- 
dustries; second, employment workshops 
adapted the blind; and third, employments 
among the seeing. 

The two examples the first named 
class most commonly engaged are chair 
caning and needle and fancy work. Re- 
cently cobbling has been tested possi- 
ble home industry. The vending small 
wares, and some places the maintenance 
tea and coffee agencies, are without 
doubt very good ways for blind men 
earn livelihood the conditions are 
favorable. Whether such work should 
included under the first third head 
immaterial. Housework for blind women 
might properly called home industry, 
and was commented some length 
the speaker the close the first session. 
feel that sympathetic study the capa- 
bilities the blind, coupled with careful 
investigation the home environment 
each individual, would reveal possibilities 
occupations hitherto untried. Here, 
other fields employment for the sight- 
less, the family and friends, through mis- 
taken kindness relieving the blind mem- 
ber responsibility through failure 
understand his needs, rarely encourage 
him independent effort searching for 
new lines work. 

The more one has with finding 
employment for the blind the more evident 
becomes that impossible treat the 


applicants class. The possibilities and 
qualifications each person are diverse 
that sweeping generalization can 
made. 

Much attention has been given work- 
shops for the blind where conditions are 
especially adapted their needs, and the 
previous papers deal length with this 
subject. the collective the home 
industries, greater variety employment, 
believe, may yet found. There cer- 
tainly need for some industry for the 
blind which requires little skill, inex- 
pensive materials, and assured market; 
something simple and practical that the 
clumsy worker can given employment 
within few hours the time that 
applies for work. 

Employment the blind among the see- 
ing, distinct means self-support, 
has not been given much attention 
the two first mentioned groups occupa- 
tions, except students schools for the 
blind have been prepared for tuning 
professional careers. 

1903, when the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Interests the 
Blind was organized, enabled me, its 
agent, visit large number factories 
effort ascertain persons with 
defective vision might not find employment 
them the same basis and under the 
same conditions seeing operatives. 

Probably all agree that blind person 
earning living wage side side with 
seeing workers enjoying more normal 
life than were earning more 
subsidized institution for the blind. 
not overlooking the fact that there are 
many blind men and women who lose their 
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sight too late life adapt themselves 
the strenuous conditions modern fac- 
tory life, and that many those who are 
blind possessed but little initiative when 
they had their sight, and that for them the 
only hope work institution under 
special supervision. Workshops for the 
blind must fostered and are encour- 
aged, but they should not the only means 
employment for person who sud- 
denly bereft sight. Work factories 
may available for but comparatively 
small number the blind partially 
blind, and exactly the same kind work 
rarely available the same shop for 
more than two three individuals. Yet 
every state would make 
search and find even twenty thirty such 
opportunities, how great would the gain 
the present limited number occupations 
open the blind! 

has been said that the extensive in- 
troduction machinery has made the 
possibility blind labor factories for 
the seeing more difficult. This true 


measure, but some instances machin- 
ery has simplified the problem, its use 


has subdivided the manufacture cer- 
tain articles that each process made 
distinct its performance, and payment 
the piece frequently found. this 
detailed manufacture may seen certain 
operations where the labor automatic 
that very little and sometimes sight 
necessary for exact and perfect execution. 

the operation machine like box- 
corner cutter, the knife protected 
guard for all operatives, and set the 
foreman the department, who also ap- 
portions the work. The cards are brought 
and taken from the workers, leaving the 
operative only the simple act cutting 
moving the handle the machine back and 
forth with one hand and turning the card 
insert each corner with the other. 
Three years ago started totally blind 
fellow well-known factory ma- 
chine such has just been described. 
Since that time three blind men have been 
employed such work the same factory. 

factory where hairpins are being 
made, two partially blind men found posi- 
tions for themselves feeding hairpins into 
rounding machines. All that required 
the operative start the hairpin into 


the machine, and when the process com- 
pleted throw the hairpin into receptacle, 
this same shop place was found for 
partially blind woman detail the 
manufacture known “stringing 
pins,” that say, she took the rough 
pins and placed them side side 
stick about eighteen inches long, which 
when filled was turned over 
That all that was required her, and 
evident that practically sight was 
necessary for the work. 

Tobacco stripping, namely, taking the 
stems from the leaves, 
always must done hand. This work, 
unfortunately, poorly paid; but when 
woman, such the one placed, 
entirely without resources, better than 
nothing. 

found hardly factory which did not 
have least one process which might 
performed operative with little 
sight. But some cases obstacle 
presented itself, namely, that coupled with 
simple task went inspection which re- 
quires full sight. For example, many arti- 
cles like soap, chocolate, etc., have 
wrapped packed separate packages. 
Work requiring greater skill done 
blind children their kindergartens, but 
the factory the person who wraps the 
article must also detect flaws and cast out 
the imperfect pieces. Some factories em- 
ploy people constantly labeling cans, bottles, 
small boxes, etc. Such work 
for some those with defective vision. 

particularly good instance how 
man’s former training may help him 
shown Mr. X., who, previous the loss 
his sight, had been wheelwright. When 
was reported the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for the Blind there seemed 
nothing before him but idleness. found 
him position large factory where 
wooden packing cases were required 
such quantities that one man was kept busy 
all the time assembling the parts. Our 
man was started piece basis and com- 
menced earning three dollars week. 
The following letter from the superin- 
tendent the factory tells its own story: 


Boston, March 30, 
The partially blind man whom you sent 
has been employed for nearly two years. 
His speed and skill have grown with his 
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ence, and now doing his work 
entirely satisfactory manner. His pay averages 
about two dollars per day, and does his work 
well any one could possessing full 
eyesight. 


Since the Commission has become per- 
manent factor the welfare the blind 
Massachusetts, associate, Mr. Holmes, 
has been giving special attention employ- 
ment bureau work. paper goes into 
further details with regard this problem, 
and will cite some excellent examples 
how blind men have been placed. 

One the first things that the Massa- 
chusetts Association did four years ago 
was encourage the operation private 
telephone exchange the Massachusetts 
Reformatory partially blind boy, 
inmate the institution. Unfortunately 
the introduction the use light signals 
the central telephone stations instead 
the drop signals, which are distinguish- 
able both hearing and touch, put 
damper for some years telephone oper- 
ating possible occupation for the blind. 
With the great increase the use the 
telephone, however, has come the multipli- 
cation private branch exchanges, with 
the audible signals, and the operation 
these there ought opportunities for 
blind partially blind operators. 
encouraging hear the work done 
along this line New York, and other 
instances various parts the country, 
where blind people have secured and are 
successfully filling positions telephone 
operators. 

spondence learn individuals who, 
through their own exertions, are success- 
fully engaged some business occupa- 
tion ordinarily thought impossible 
accomplishment without sight. These, 
when proven authentic, encourage one 
look for similar opportunities for those 
among our applicants who have 
qualifications. 

most the cases mentioned above 
there has been deliberate effort the 
part friendly organization find the 
position and persuade the employer 
give the blind man opportunity try 
the work. Convincing employers and the 
public that persons with defective vision 


can certain work well under existing 
conditions quite half our problem. 

When urging the trial blind person 
among seeing workers have always in- 
sisted that payment should made strictly 
for service rendered, and not for charity’s 
sake. blind worker paid only that 
which fairly earns, criticism can 
made the seeing operatives. the 
shops where piece work prevails, there can 
the blind man. usually wise, when 
endeavoring place worker, select 
person with some sight, that she 
will have trouble getting about the 
factory. Once such worker established, 
second person who totally blind, although 
may say that the first person for whom 
secured position factory was wholly 
without sight. 

many schools for the blind there are 
pupils who certainly show before they have 
had many years instruction that they 
have not the talent pursue rigorous 
musical professional training which will 
enable them compete with well-equipped 
seeing competitors. Would not well, 
earlier than now the practice, turn 
the attention such pupils some trade 
business? Too many, perhaps, will fol- 
low the line least resistance and drift 
into some collective industry maintained 
for the blind. But these students are 
taken when they are young enough adapt 
themselves new conditions, might not 
more found capable filling positions 
side side with their seeing brothers, and 
might not some those who have aptitude 
for neither the professions nor the trades 
receive with profit agricultural training 
which would enable them become help- 
ers farm? aware that there are 
limitations such work, but the fact that 
there are blind men successfully conduct- 
ing farms different parts the country 
would seem show that such work not 
impossible. Several men are raising poul- 
try with success. such instances there 
usually the one the 
seeing members the family, either par- 
ents children. Much the work can 
done with little sight, and the 
assistance required can rendered 
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few minutes each day the parts the 
work where vision needed. 


seeking for employment for the blind, 


whether workshops for the sightless, 
factories for the seeing, home, 
individual problem. 


DISCUSSION 


HERBERT GARDINER 


Superintendent Ontario School for the Blind 


like ask Mr. Campbell ques- 
tion with regard agricultural training 
for some the blind being valuable 
experiment, farm labor being very scarce. 
Will good enough tell what 
blind man can farm that will 
worth his board and modest wages, say 
ten dollars month? know healthy, 
strong, blind men, sons farmers, work- 
ing the willow trade little shop over 
the carriage house, whose help the ordi- 
nary farm work would welcomed they 
were told what they could do. The farmers 
Canada are quarreling the railway 
stations for the privilege hiring green 
immigrants from Europe; and blind men 
can substituted for these, the problem 
employing the blind, long been 
puzzle anxious inquirers, will solved. 
But what can the blind man the 
farm? plow, sow, harrow, reap, 
bind, load grain, drive horses, feed and 
milk cows, feed pigs, sheep, chickens, cut 
wood, and make fences? That can 
one thing not enough. The farmer ex- 
pects, exchange for the wages pays, 
that his hired man shall busy and useful 
from daylight dark. Can the blind man 
fill the bill? 


CHARLES CAMPBELL 


everything enumerated Super- 
intendent Gardiner, even for partially 
blind man, would difficult, but there are 
many things about farm being done 
persons with defective vision country 
districts. Plowing would probably out 


the question, although there case 
record where blind man led the horse 
for plowing. This did walking 
the furrow already cut and holding the 
horse arm’s length. Sowing, harrowing, 
and reaping, which are now done 
large scale, would hardly 
Binding, hand, possible. Loading 
grain, the man one group, can 
done. Many those with defective sight 
see enough drive horses farm and 
country districts. The feeding and gen- 
eral care most animals perfectly prac- 
ticable for those without sight. When 
known that there are blind men who 
have built entire houses, the cutting 
wood and making fences simple 
comparison. Instances are record 
show that blind men have 
things. One blind man whom have 
heard able mow the corners field 
after the rest has been cut machine. 
The same individual goes lumbering the 
winter. 

not claimed that farming would 
suitable for all even large part the 
blind; but when school located the 
country and has sufficient land upon which 
raise vegetables and poultry and keep 
cattle, certainly would seem that tests 
this line might profitably made. 
Wisely managed, such experiment could 
carried small cost, and pupils who 
are not adapted for other occupations 
might find farm work opportunity for 
congenial employment. 


After the session Dr. Campbell, 
Supt. Joseph Sanders, Deputy-Supt. Charles 
Holmes, and others told work that 
had been done the blind upon farms. 
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CHARLES HOLMES 


Deputy Superintendent Industrial Department 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 


Mr. CAMPBELL has spoken particularly 
some the varied and unique occupations 
which some blind persons have followed 
successfully. These cases are extremely 
interesting, suggestive, and inspiring. 
firmly believe that the blind man who can 
take his place side side with his seeing 
desk bench, his individual capacity 
may dictate, fulfilling the greatest possi- 
bility that conceivable for him the way 
occupation. The doing the ordinary 
thing the ordinary way, spite blind- 
ness, the pride every blind person, 
and the nearer and the oftener can 
approximate it, the better. Speaking from 
the standpoint one who has been at- 
tempting Employment Bureau work 
among the blind, unwillingly forced 
admit, however, that such results 
have been cited are, under present condi- 
tions life, not yet attainable great 
many cases. are keep the blind 
occupied, shall most cases have 
pursue special methods, 
trades, furnish necessary training, discover 
practical adaptations methods imple- 
ments, and many ways provide that 
the elements their blindness which they 
have not yet been able rise above may 
removed from the list vital obstacles 
their success. The Employment Bureau 
agent’s work, therefore, not simple 
that the agent ordinary bureau, 
where mainly case fitting supply 
Here the agent has large 
extent create the demand, while se- 
lects and cultivates the supply. From the 
seeing employer meets incredulity where 
needs faith, mournful sympathy where 
wants practical codperation, offers 
charity pension when asks for 
chance fill position. Perhaps hardest 
all bear, met with makeshift 
excuses those who have neither the will- 
ingness let him prove his point nor the 
moral courage give him flat refusal. 
Among the blind themselves has various 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


problems. Some are anxious work, but 
their minds are utter blank what 
can done, and has think for them; 
some believe that they could things 
which the agent finds himself utterly help- 
less deal with, and will listen nothing 
else; many, particularly among those re- 
cently blind, need training every con- 
ceivable way before they are fit take 
any line, for they not even know how 
blind—how use their hands and 
ears instead eyes, how navigate 
even care for themselves. Finally (and, 
thank heaven, this comes more from the 
seeing friends than from the blind them- 
selves) has contend with the unwill- 
ingness anything, even stir about, 
and the conviction that everything over 
for the poor, afflicted soul but the funeral 
services. evident, therefore, that the 
agent’s problems are many and strenuous, 
and his efforts must correspondingly 
vigorous and wisely adapted. Verily, 
one those who called upon “be all 
things all men.” 

But now let follow him through few 
his practical experiences. 

The possibilities employment for the 
blind seem divide themselves into three 
general classes, already indicated the 
last speaker. First, work among the seeing 
under conditions which are nearly 
possible those his brethren. Second, 
work groups other blind persons, 
where the difficulties which stand the 
way his following the first line are 
understood and provided for helpful 
way, instead becoming the inevitable 
cause early dismissal. Third, home in- 
dustry, which would not limit the 
practice trade which can carried 
under the man’s own roof, but would 
interpret broadly enough cover anything 
fashion, with other direct assistance 
than that furnished members the 
family. There chance consider 
some individual undertakings belonging 
fourth division, but liberal inter- 
pretation the first and third, perhaps 
need not further for the present. 
When new application for employment 
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received, the agent should always con- 
sider first the chance there may fit- 
ting the applicant under the first group. 
The qualifications which make him feel 
there good prospect success are: that 
the man should have confidence himself, 
not born conceit, ignorance, bravado, 
but conviction and determination; that 
should able get about, after reason- 
able opportunity given for familiarizing 
himself with his surroundings, with ease 
and certainty, and, possible, with some 
grace—not much for his own sake (for 
the blind man may willing take 
chances and put with hard knocks) 
make possible advance convincing 
arguments the prospective employer; 
some previous training natural aptitude 
for the specific occupation under consid- 
eration; some special ray hope for suc- 
cess placing the candidate, result 
the interest former employer per- 
sonal effort the part interested 
and influential friend, etc. 

Two three illustrations will bring out 
this point, and the same time show the 
adaptation methods procedure under 
different circumstances. 

interested friend, himself the piano 
business, sent word late one afternoon 
that there was vacancy for tuner 
piano factory from which he, friend, 
was purchasing instruments, and that 
had already spoken good word for 
blind tuner. was the gentleman’s 
house eight o’clock the next morning, 
soliciting further particulars. took the 
next train the factory town and inter- 
viewed the superintendent behalf 
applicant whom had list, and 
whom had considerable confidence. 
landed man without much difficulty 
this case, thanks the paving the way 
friend, well the fact that 
this particular line occupation the 
public mind more credulous our (the 
blind’s) ability than some. the 
superintendent’s request, being 
rush with his work, telephoned 
man, who lived only few miles away, and 
was work the factory before night 
the same day. 

had another application from young 
man whose education intelligence 
seemed justify his aspiring something 


higher than routine factory process, 
Everything within himself seemed favor- 
able for some undertaking, but what 
should was puzzle. One day, chancing 
walk from the station the office with 
the manager typewriter company, with 
whom had business acquaintance, 
were speaking his machine and the pos- 
sibility introducing more largely for 
the use the blind, for whose trade 
seemed desirous catering. said: “See 
here, friend, the thing for you 
put blind salesman your floor. 
have fellow who will short time 
able exhibit the machine both 
work and mechanism, and will 
good thing for you, both among the blind 
and the seeing.” After some conversation 
present candidate. went with the 
young man, and before we: left the man- 
ager’s office was under contract. 

But these two fellows were both institu- 
tion-bred blind men, and knew well the 
ropes. problem greater among 
adults who are newly blind. Let tell 
you something about bookbinder. 
man, over fifty years age, had been grad- 
ually losing his sight for some time, but 
within six months his first call upon 
had managed work his trade 
seeing man with defective sight, which, 
the way, let say, very different 
matter from blind man with partial sight. 
Then, reaching the point where this was 
longer possible, and never occurring 
him that there was any other possibility, 
had voluntarily withdrawn 
concern. came without the slight- 
est thought this line work his 
mind. wanted, instead, information re- 
garding embossed musical notation. 
conversation with him found what 
had been doing, and asked did not 
think could still it. was inclined 
think could, and result sev- 
eral interviews finally decided place 
the case hands. secured excellent 
introductions his old employer, and from 
the management secured the very cordial 
permission visit the works and interview 
the superintendent. did so, and also 


talked with the foreman the room 
which applicant had been working. 
The particular process which had done 
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toward the binding the book was the 


simplest. The instant was described 
was satisfied that was absolutely 
practical for the blind; but the good men 
with whom talked were afraid this and 
that difficulty and calamity, much they 
would like see their old friend back with 
them. They, however, consented 
visiting the room, taking the book 
hand, standing the bench, manipulating 
the tools, and performing the process. Un- 
der the direction the foreman, and per- 
haps before fairly realized what was 
being done, had accomplished this par- 
ticular part the work upon the book 
handed me, and had done his ex- 
pressed satisfaction. had 
chance, and said, “If who was never 
bindery life, can five minutes 
learn this thing, being myself blind, 
can you question for moment that your 
old employee, who for twenty-three years 
has stood this bench and done this work, 
can still The answer was inevi- 
table, and applicant went work the 
following Monday morning. 

But, have said, these cases are com- 
paratively rare under present conditions. 
Let consider the more common applica- 
tions. Here man whose trade before 
loss sight was something which does 
not seem possible for him follow now, 
because too dazed his calamity, has 
not sufficient faith himself, would 
such personal risk carrying that 
employer would allow him the prem- 
ises without sight, (what more rare 
far) the thing itself may out the 
question. Let say, passing, that 
stoutly maintain that there are very few 
things that blind man cannot do, least 
some part which cannot do, 
himself has nothing handicap him but 
the mere lack vision, and can get 
the chance. But those are big “ifs,” and 
while are struggling overcome them 
our applicant remains idle and perhaps gets 
into worse state mind nerves than 
before. most cases must meet the 
problem with some substitute. The easiest 
thing, obviously, put the man one 
the shops for the blind which patronize 
the agent’s bureau, where merely fills 
vacancies from waiting list. But the 
trouble that the vacancies seldom occur; 
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the capacity such shops generally very 
limited, and the waiting list uncomfort- 
ably long. When the agent can see 
prospect for his man shop for long 
time, something different must generally 
looked for. may that the man 
really best suited for home industry, 
even has domestic elements his case 
which make the only thing possible. 

Let pass case which has been 
decided ready for home industry. What 
shall be? One the few trades which 
are now available for the blind? Then 
which these? condition again: 
the market, nature business and trade 
the community, etc. For example, have 
such application from man foreign 
birth who lives town noted for the 
manufacture chairs, where seats are 
put out caned from the factory 
prices which would ashamed quote; 
where every woman and child the labor- 
ing classes not employed the factories 
themselves canes home. Caning for such 
man would absurd; but has 
strong association his town those 
his own nation, and cobbler that 
nationality has only this summer closed 
shop and left town, have most encour- 
aging outlook for him cobbler, with 
the hearty support his community. the 
trade must carefully selected, then the 
necessary training furnished, and after- 
wards perhaps help given securing equip- 
ment and establishment. Here local inter- 
est and must secured, 
these days sharp competition and cut 
prices the newly trained and untried blind 
workman may sit empty bench. 

But, again, the conditions may such 
that better open small business 
take agency for some profitable line 
goods. the man has little sight, 
any other means able get about 
conveniently, the latter becomes possible; 
and that added the fact that has 
home friends, nothing give him 
starting point, often the most promis- 
ing. Here still different set efforts 
must exerted. Instead training 
industrial school the man must have 
sound business advice; instead tools 
requires stock; the interest the com- 
munity his undertaking about the only 
element that remains the same. 


And who undertakes wrestle 
with the problem employment for the 
blind, and study over and decide upon 
the multitude little problems which grow 
out this large one, has path roses 
tread, but must make his mind 
give the best there him mental 
energy, spiritual force, kindly patience, 
wise diplomacy, painstaking judgment, and 
endless effort unclassifiable nature. 
But successful, what all that? 
What satisfaction can equal the knowledge 
that one has been the means helping 
unfortunate brother who down from 
force circumstances which cannot 
control, largely because does not know 
how lacks the force and executive ability 
grapple with them. the result the 
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agent’s efforts, putting the lowest 
basis, that few more dollars week 
are coming poor family, or, going 
higher the scale, means that 
found idler employment and new pur- 
pose life, if, perhaps higher still, 
enables the man who has been useful 
citizen and the respected head his fam- 
ily, and now since blindness came upon him 
has been obliged sit corner while 
the world moves and his children and 
stand reversed relations—if helps 
such man again resume the dignity 
and privileges his manhood and again 
hold his head his community mas- 
ter himself and his situation, not 
the Master’s work? 


SEVENTH SESSION 
HOMES AND THE BOARDING PROBLEM 


NURSERIES FOR BLIND BABIES 


MRS. EMILY WELLS FOSTER 


Member Connecticut Board Education for the 
Blind 


work Connecticut, which began 
small way the fall 1893, was the 
result condition and not theory. 
Here were found little children 
tations (not homes) want, misery, 
and often enough vice. 

What witnessed with one’s own eyes 
must believe, and the cases these 
children, once seen there 
ting. Visitation and study the blind 
babies seen the home, the unavail- 
ing task satisfactorily helping them 
there, personal (day and night) care 
number these little ones, the manifest 
nervous, physical, and mental improve- 
ment wrought, sometimes within few 
months, even weeks, result spe- 
cial care, was proof absolute the im- 
perative need some place upon the order 
home nursery where loving, trained, 
intelligent care could rendered without 
stint, and, above all, without delay. With 
these poor little creatures, where there 


need, the need and for best results 
cannot begin our work too early. 

cases blindness babyhood the 
large majority have been prey that 
dread malady, ophthalmia neonatorum 
(ophthalmia the newborn). While the 
immediate mortality these cases very 
great, tenacity life sufficiently strong 
the belief that the blind baby “we shall 
always have with us,” and warrant the 
provision for the comparative few who 
need this inestimable “first aid.” The lit- 
tle victim has passed through veritable 
furnace” disease, and left nerv- 
ously shattered and generally enfeebled. 
large proportion fail rally, and suc- 
cumb within very short time; those 
stronger vitality improve for time, but 
the dental period follows closely the 
original trouble that have found them 
affections this trying time for all chil- 
dren, and the plight those whose lives 
are still spared liable far sadder 
than before. crossing this 


line extraordinary care essential. 
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often told humane men and 
women, even some associated work 
for blind people, that were better 
leave these sightless, forlorn, yet mortal 
beings hastening end. all such 
will state here that the object our nurs- 
ery work not save prolong the 
lives these children; primarily 
alleviate their condition, and for “even the 
least these” temper, far lies 
our power, the effects the dispensation 
which has befallen them; spare, nur- 
ture, build, make the most them, that 
when the threshold babyhood crossed 
the child may have fair start life 
possible. 

With this early building may expect 
that the coming generation adult blind 
people will show far higher average 
physique and mentality than those the 
past. 

Who these days will gainsay that 
“education begins the With 
our baby salvation itself begins .there; 
neglected, disaster threatens him. His 
healthy seeing brother thrives almost’ 
spite environment. How large his 
world compared with our poor baby’s! 
The rooms, with their varied contents, the 
faces and figures the household, their 
coming and going out, bring form and 
color his eye. leaves his cradle 
due time (not the blind baby) and goes 
out into the street. The world and its 
people are all about him, his right and 
his left, far and near; has but 
absorb knowledge. What sees beckons 
him, thus encouraging bodily exercise, and 
grows strong. Every waking hour his 
mind occupied, mainly the innumer- 
able objects which come within the range 
his vision—and the natural stimulus 
brain development proceeds. Our other 
baby does not see—will harm 
dwell upon has not seen, does not 
see, will not see. touch alone be- 
comes familiar with his little bed; new 
thing placed his hands from time 
time, but this baby not encouraged 
leave his cradle “in due time.” When the 
day (long postponed) does arrive when 
gets into the street, what then? 
great deal hear, sure, but whither 
does the next step lead? freedom, 
how wide his world now? Just about 
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wide his little arms can reach. 
Under such limitations, unless very 
favorably circumstanced, his development 
must greatly retarded. 

are sometimes challenged, also, for 
taking child from what the casual 
observer would appear good home. 

believe that arrested development 
simply, not irrevocably serious, other 
conditions being favorable, and keenly 
appreciate that the truly good home the 
normal and just place for these children, 
and our desire and policy leave 
them such homes with the 
parents) until proper time for their school 
life begin. 

are not unmindful the danger 
weakening home ties long separation 
early life; have found, however, 
that much can done the way fre- 
quent communications and friendly visits 
offset this. With due regard for “sanc- 
tity the home” and the “sacred bonds 
parenthood,” assume our first re- 
sponsibility being for the child, that for 
the parent being secondary. have 
admit, also, that there exists the unsancti- 
fied home and the sinful mother. 

The blind baby righteously appeals 
the most tender and holiest sympathies 
which are capable. Our impulse and 
plain duty help him; within the home, 
possible, removed, necessary; and 
laid upon discriminate. The 
homeless baby must provide for; others 
who have homes (comfortable other- 
wise), but where exists injurious condi- 
tions, must also provided for. 

The inexperienced may prone 
think that place where there are rela- 
tives, good sanitary conditions, all creature 
comforts provided, constitutes good 
home; not so, however, 
mented intelligent care and prudent 
training. many cases the future the 
baby the apparently good home more 
seriously jeopardized than that the 
child the poorer surroundings. Affection 
and devotion may lavished upon him. 
The fact his blindness heart-rend- 
ing grief the parents, but their own be- 
loved child constitutes their first and only 
experience with the blind. Thus being 


utterly unschooled their needs, the re- 
sult excessive indulgence, utter lack 
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discipline, exciting amusements, most 
pitiable witness. see these children 
allowed swing hammocks hour after 
hour, swinging rapidly and high that 
the hammock rebounds with every motion; 
hear the child’s excited breathing, the 
perspiration rolls down his face, which 
fairly purple with violent exertion; 
allowed this “because enjoys it.” 
The phonograph another popular enter- 
tainment furnished these poor children. 
may played terrific manner and 
close proximity (even little infants), 
one tune after another, each being faster 
and louder than the last. True, see the 
poor baby laugh, but quivers with ex- 
citement; yet the parent will tell you that 
loves that better than anything else, 
and that “he will lie awake and sing these 
things hears half the night.” see 
the alarm clock placed his hands 
toy, with its nerve-wearing, clanging gong, 
“because likes noise,” etc. 

the other hand, the baby allowed 
sleep far too many hours day, and 
consequence his nights are restless and 
wearing. mistaken kindness the ap- 
petite unwholesomely pampered; baby 
grows nervous, irritable, and domineering, 
and frequently the time even three 
four years age has become veri- 
table little tyrant the household. All 
this unfortunate, but far more sad 
the uncontrolled excitability, with its disas- 
trous effect upon the general health, and 
particular upon the mind, not 
infrequently resulting. 

Can think otherwise than that 
nursery, hospital, almost any other 
place earth better for these babies 
than such home? Even when after in- 
finite persuasion dawns upon the parents 
that something better might done for 
the child, there still the postponement 
the dreaded and certainly cruel ordeal 
which the parent must suffer separa- 
tion and giving over the baby the care 
strangers; detained month after 
month, and this havoc nerve and brain 
continues often, not only through baby- 
hood, but year after year, till finally 
sheer desperation the part the par- 
ents yielded us. Now are 
possession this little physical and nerv- 


ous wreck, but alas, too often happens, 
are taking mere fighting chance, and 
many instances proved that normal 
physical conditions cannot 
the nervous system cannot calmed, the 
mind cannot concentrated; help came 
too late. The only hopeful way obviate 
such fate begin work while the 
children are very young. 

have dwelt upon the perils (all too 
prevailing) what term the “good 
home” baby, believing that his state 
far more generally misunderstood. will 
not venture portray the “bad homes,” 
many which would scarcely bear being 
described upon the platform depicted 
print. will simply ask what you would 
wish you should see pale, ema- 
ciated little baby (recently discharged 
from hospital) hanging limp and feeble 
across the shoulder drunken mother 
who was going into saloon, exhibiting 
the sick, blind baby, thereby creating sym- 
pathy and gathering the dimes only 
leave them the saloons few doors 
below for liquor. Upon inquiry you find 
her home has just been broken up; that 
she spends one day one place and the 
next another. Could you bear leave 
this frail, starved little creature even one 
night with this woman, whose drunken 
slumbers his feeble wail must fail 
rouse? leave him meet another day like 
this one, possibly worse? believe 
know what you would long do—take the 
forlorn little baby closely upon your own 
and some place refuge 
Now will suppose you 
woman for two days, using your utmost 
persuasion with her let you take the 
child; and when, finally, 
stress the police, 
humane society, etc., you are able 
hurry away with this poor little specimen 
humanity, how good would 
know “bee line” which would lead you 
straight wide open door, open arms 
and hearts, eagerly awaiting this ex- 
hausted little mortal, and hour later 
how good see him washed, warmly clad, 
asleep clean little bed. Can this 
the same baby? What transformation! 
you know anything the wide 
world which under these circumstances 
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you could feel greater blessing 
than nursery for blind babies? 

Supposing again you were called see 
child who had been abandoned his 
mother and had been left out his car- 
riage the entire night; upon investigation 
you find there are three other young chil- 
dren this family whom the father left 
provide care for. 

Here little boy who economical 
town, order make one hand wash 
the other, boarding with two feeble 
old women. lives bureau drawer, 
which has outgrown. His only occupa- 
tion amusement has been push with 
his hands and feet against the ends and 
sides this drawer. pity the 
drawer did not burst and admit his 
growth, but did not; consequently the 
joints the child’s ankles, knees, wrists, 
elbows, and shoulders had pushed back 
against themselves and are frightfully en- 
larged. seems his poor limbs can 
never made use him. But 
here fine little mind—the miracle! 
nursery could furnish corrective food 
and exercise and braces (from head 
foot), and might yet see new boy. 

upper hall bedroom, about eight 
feet square, find girl mother with 
her four weeks’ old blind baby. the 
last November (the season Thanks- 
giving). The baby pitifully reduced, 
just having passed through the siege 
ophthalmia. There heat the room, 
and both are entirely destitute the com- 
mon necessities life. 

Another baby kept drugged there 
time give care. Here the 
baby whose good mother has just died 
the hospital, and the baby whose bad 
mother has deserted him the almshouse. 

How are provide for all such 

May not hope that many nurseries 
May spring over our land, none 
overlarge, but rather distributed here 
and there, particularly our larger states. 
Certainly here incomparable oppor- 
tunity for blessing most appealing class 
the human family. Trustees for this 
work will rise up; they are but waiting for 
some such precious service. There will 
ever caretakers who will willingly con- 
themselves this work; then let 
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speed the day that may safeguard 
many more our blind children. 

There but one greater work, and that 
the prevention blindness. 

The nursery can serviceable this, 
too, and save pair eyes greater 
achievement than all that can accom- 
plished the devotion years after the 
sight has been destroyed. 


MISS ISABEL GREELEY 


Treasurer Boston Nursery for Blind Babies 


for blind babies seems such 
impracticable thing,” said friend 
when the opening nursery was 
being considered Boston more than seven 
years ago. But nursery for blind babies 
was opened, and proves one the 
most practical things this city today; 
and was the same Hartford, Conn., 
fifteen years ago, when the first nursery 
for blind babies was established. Two 
years ago New York felt the same necessity 
for practical work and started nursery. 
These three are the only nurseries their 
kind the world, far know, and 
the establishment such nurseries 
other places worthy consideration. 

Why should not blind babies have 
nursery and cared for well the 
swarms seeing babies that fill over- 
flowing our day nurseries all our large 
cities? sure, the number blind 
babies limited, and this number will 
materially lessened with the enforcement 
preventive measures the future. 
the meantime the day nursery place 
for our blind babies, who require day and 
night and all-the-year-round-place which 
grow and thrive. Hartford, Boston, 
and Brooklyn, Y., there has been 
steadily increasing demand upon each 
these nurseries since they were opened. 
The infirmaries and hospitals are crowded, 
and their patients are discharged when 
recuperation begins; they come the 
nursery from these places complete, 
possible, their recovery. These infants 
cannot have the necessary care and treat- 
ment their homes; fact, many them 
are homeless. not advocate taking 
baby from its parents, its natural guard- 
ians, has half chance growth 
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normal childhood. many families, how- 
ever, the life not conducive the proper 
development feeble blind baby, whose 
mentality often totters the balance. 

The object nursery for blind babies 
is, first and foremost, prevent blindness 
every known remedial measure. 
real rescue work finding 
Some have been discovered chance 
our streets; they have been sent from the 
State Board Charity; they have come 
from the infirmaries and children’s homes. 
Many our prominent physicians aided 
founding the nursery here Boston, 
and over seventy babies have been received 
since opened. Others have been found 
their homes, and many mother has 
been aided who felt her burden heavier 
than she could bear alone. 

Six the nursery babies have reached 
the age five years, and are now the 
Perkins Institution Kindergarten for the 
Blind Jamaica Plain. 

The nursery gives these babies sunshine 
and good air, clean, sweet beds, nutritious 
food, intelligent care, skilled medical and 
surgical attendance, and place for 
happy, normal babyhood. wish that more 
the wealth the world might given 
sweeten and strengthen the first few 
years blind infants, who are often 
deplorably neglected. Prompt and intelli- 
gent care, such the Nursery for Blind 
Babies affords, may give man his sight; 
may prevent his becoming 
charge, and may help him more use- 
ful life because this early opportunity. 


MRS. CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 


Treasurer International Sunshine Blind Babies’ 
Home 


February 24, 1904, Mrs. Cynthia 
Tregear, now superintendent, 
writer made the first effort towards estab- 
lishing nursery and kindergarten for 
both, while trying find some institution 
that would take care two-year-old 
blind baby, discovered that there was 
place the whole city for blind child 
under the age eight years. Mrs. Tregear 
for years has been interested helping 
the blind, having served several years 
matron the Boston Nursery for Blind 


Babies. Her attention was drawn 
ardent interest the blind through 
article wrote the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The two us, with money 
the treasury except what personally 
furnished, rented flat three rooms 
East 78th Street and took there two blind 
children, boy and girl. From this 
have gone into beautiful home, valued 
$18,000, where can care for twenty-five 
children. 

The city has placed its budget for 
$3,000 year, giving sixty cents day 
for every dependent child they send. 
have our waiting list about seventy-five 
more, but cannot take them for lack 
room. Applications come from Alaska, 
Colorado, Delaware, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

have not yet been able care for 
and educate these children for less than 
one dollar aday. Parents able pay seven 
dollars week could send their blind child 
for training had dormitory space. 

find that the blind babies, when 
thrown upon the city, are sent the poor- 
house, and because their helplessness 
and enfeebled condition mentally are placed 
with the feeble-minded idiot children. 
This naturally means their death mentally, 
for understand the nurses those de- 
partments are changed frequently, 
impossible work there long and not feel 
the strain. have taken quite number 
children from idiot departments—chil- 
dren supposed idiots—and without 
exception they have blossomed into bright, 
beautiful boys and girls. One, who could 
neither walk, talk, nor care for herself 
any way, who would scratch and bite and 
scream all day, now city school 
the head her class; graceful, charming 
little lady, taking music lessons and aiming 
teacher. one short year her 
progress was such that she picked the 
Ziegler Magazine, when first came out, 
and read, without mistake, the 
letter. 

have graduated ten these chil- 
dren from our kindergarten. This kinder- 
garten has been made, through united 
severance, public school. kindergarten 
teacher supplied the city, and 
have regular school hours every day for 
children old enough enter. believe 
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that our children advance rapidly the 
seeing children, when once given chance 
study. 

blind baby, has mother, should 
left with the mother until kinder- 
garten age; then should immediately 
given special training and special care. 
But the mother cannot care for the child, 
then should given into the care 
nurse. take babies any age, but 
not think can supply the loving care 
the mother. Yet, that mother has 
leave the child and away work, will 
surely itself injury and die; 
escapes death and lives the age eight, 
will surely feeble-minded idiotic, 
simply because the mind cannot stand still; 
must forward backward. 

maintain that all blind children should 
looked after the state. Because 
child blind does not mean either 
entitled public school education just 
much child who sees. your own 
little boy, who today intelligent, say 
exceptionally bright child, should 
blinded tonight accident and you 
swept away and left the city, 
according the rules and regulations 
far established would sent the 
poorhouse, where would end the idiot 
department, and would pine away and die, 
or, for lack training, grow idiot. 

While urge everybody continue the 
interest the adult blind, ask them 
the same time everything they can 
begin the education the blind while 
they are babies. 

not the relief physical distress 
that the serious aim the International 
Sunshine Society’s Branch for the Blind, 
which supports the Home for Blind Babies. 
far food, clothes, and shelter, the 
babies Dyker Heights were not suffer- 
ing before they went there. the idiot 
department public institutions, homes 
the struggling poor, they would not 
starved, nor would they have suffered with 
cold. 

But was apparent from the most 
casual glance the condition the 
grown-up blind, and the limitations 
those who reached the age eight and 


were admitted the state school, that 
move should made, least the way 
demonstration, toward removing the 
conditions that lead first imbecility 
many blind children, and second incom- 
petence and apathy those that grow up. 

The Home for Blind Babies agency 
aimed the conditions which make blind 
people absolutely helpless. seeks open 
the right time life way which 
wholesome pleasure may excited, 
stir ambitions, the ambition think, the 
ambition read, the ambition 
some use the world, the ambition 
help others and forget self. does not 
sympathize with its little ones. does 
not permit visitors sympathize with 
responsible she had sight, and 
able look forward, like any other child, 
life usefulness within nature’s 
limitations. 

The idea would have every blind 
child take this view the future. Remove 
the conditions childhood which dwarf 
kill the mind, and your adult blind, 
though never, 
would cheerful, open the influence 
books and music, self-respecting, and 
often able sustain themselves largely. 

law was enacted whereby the charter Greater 
New York was amended “by providing for 
appropriation for the International Sunshine 
Branch for the Blind the City New York.” 
understand that this not mandatory, but 
permits the city, the Board Estimate and 
Apportionment deems wise, give this prac- 
tical help the Nursery. The law will not 
into effect until the first next January, but 
its enactment indeed significant. print 
only that portion referring the Nursery from 
Subdivision Section 230 the Laws 
amended: 

“To the International Sunshine Branch for 
the Blind, the sum one dollar per day for the 
support, care, and instruction each child 
between the ages one and eight years that 
shall intrusted committed the said 
International Sunshine Branch for the Blind; 
and the number children received, in- 
trusted, committed the said International 
Sunshine Branch for the Blind shall ascer- 
tained the examination and testimony, under 
oath, the president secretary said Inter- 
national Sunshine Branch for the Blind; such 
payments not exceed the aggregate fifteen 
thousand dollars per annum.” 
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HOMES 


MRS. ELWYN FOWLER 


Secretary Memorial Home for the Blind, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


For the little child who faces life with- 
out sight the great problem is, “How shall 
for the able-bodied adult, 
“How shall earn and hold his rightful 
place amongst his 
latter part life, more than any other 
period, homes are broken up, loved ones 
have passed on, the earning power gone, 
and the problem is, “Where there 
home for me?” 

great this need even the general 
community for those who have all their 
faculties and fair degree health, that 
almost every city has its home for the 
aged, from which the blind are generally 
excluded, account their greater afflic- 
tion and infirmity and greater need care 
and help. Amongst the blind, too, the pro- 
portion the elderly very much greater 
than the population whole, and 
much greater than that the young blind. 
are sometimes inclined think that 
the homes for the aged ought admit the 
blind for these very reasons, and are 
always glad when they do; but why 
any more incumbent upon them under- 
take this care than upon us? The trustees 
typical home for aged women, 
which know, are seeking execute the 
will certain testator, and doing 
fulfill the requirements the civil law. 
order that they are not called 
upon enlarge the sphere usefulness. 
They are appointed administer certain 
fund according given conditions. Since 
they cannot admit all who apply, they must 
discriminate and select, and the blind are 
not the only ones who are refused. 
must recognize their position well 
our own. 

Even the blind were not discriminated 
against ordinary homes for the aged, 
the age limit sixty-five years would ex- 
clude many who need such homes far more 
than they would greater age they 
had their sight. Again, the homes for the 
aged already have long waiting lists. 
have friend whose name has been 


FOR BLIND WOMEN 


such list for two years. Her eyes began 
trouble her and her sight fail, and her 
fear that losing her sight she would 
thereby lose her chance enter the home 
added greatly the depression naturally 
following the loss relatives, home, 
strength, financial resources, and employ- 
ment. The loss sight not common 
the other losses, but when does come, 
addition these other trials age, 
the time life when are the least able 
adapt ourselves new conditions and 
learn new ways doing things, and 
when friends are few, complicates the 
difficulties many fold. The loss near 
and dear relatives and friends, hard enough 
for all, comes with additional weight 
upon the blind, because many, many 
cases the loss the dear one means the 
loss another pair eyes well. The 
best substitute have yet seen for pair 
good eyes one’s head pair friendly 
eyes one’s elbow. 

turn also the homes for incur- 
ables; but, they not admit all “in- 
curables,” here again are refused, 
they are unwilling admit blind person 
who not invalid, even one who is. 
have had both experiences. some 
particular cases may wish very much 
that they would, and even far 
urge the matter, presenting the arguments 
favor it; but there more than one 
side every question, and see other sides 
this one, and really doubt the homes 
for incurables are the best homes for most 
the homeless blind who are unable 
earn living. The blind and the deaf 
when old sick need the friendly care 
those who are devoted that kind work 
and have sympathetic understanding 
their special needs and limitations and 
appreciation the individual character 
which lies hidden the darkness the 
silence. seems cruel leave such 
drift and sink the general community 
when they have not homes their own, 
where the bonds love and relationship 
mitigate the loneliness and helplessness 
their condition. 

his enlightening report the devel- 
opment activities for the youthful blind, 
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Mr. Allen says, “Without hands the blind 
would terrible condition.” Indeed 
they know some them. They 
are found amongst the aged, whom 
rheumatism, neuritis, inflammation, 
have injured the hands make them 
not only almost useless, but also source 
intense suffering. 

The Memorial Home for the Blind has 
been started Worcester provide homes 
for the homeless blind for whom the edu- 
cational and industrial agencies not 
provide. the earnings the blind are 
generally pitifully small proportion 
the time and effort expended, they can 
support themselves during the best years 
their lives rare for them able 
make provision for their declining years, 
however industrious and frugal they may 
be. there need for providing homes 
for those living under more general condi- 
tions, how much more important 
make similar provision for the blind and 
the deaf. They cannot hold their own 
the race late life can those who 
retain their sight and hearing. 

Our great interest the development 
the little ones, and the school boys and 
girls and industrial opportunities, should 
not lessen our consideration for others 
when the buoyancy and quick adaptability 
childhood and youth are gone. Let this 
Association know age limits. Our work 
broad humanity, and includes all 
kinds philanthropic work specialized 
meet the limitations blindness. 

Some here know what live 
through the years childhood the dark, 
surrounded the quick-flitting compan- 
ions the unknown world light. More 
know the stress grappling with 
the problems adult life without being 
able use the light that solves and dis- 
solves more problems than anything else. 
Others are already safe from en- 
countering those conditions. have 
learned the quick, far-reaching sweep 
the eye; have not had earn our 
living make our mark the world 
sightless men and women. have 


always had the abundant light for what- 
ever have had and whatever 
have had bear thus far, but well 
they may spend our later years blind- 
ness, condition which one our fore- 


most leaders has dared say “we should 
contemplate with unspeakable horror,” 
although we, far more than others, are 
familiar with all that can alleviate that 
condition. 

we, who are teachers and workers 
the cause the blind, who are asso- 
ciated with the blind our own homes, 
who are ourselves blind, are indifferent 
negligent the special needs those 
who can profit the least from the educa- 
tional and industrial agencies provided for 
the young and the able-bodied, how can 
expect the general community under- 
stand take interest them? 

But few moments remain which 
speak the special requirements homes 
for blind women. will not take time 
dwell upon important 
things which must occur all, but men- 
tion instead few what may seem tri- 
fling details, but which make more differ- 
ence the daily comfort and enjoyment 
the blind than the seeing. The re- 
quirements must differ according the 
kind homes and other circumstances. 
For regular industrial home which aims 
get its support from the industries, 
far possible, course the requirements 
must different from those where the 
chief aim make true home the 
general acceptation the word. 

Such home should not too large 
too small. the family too small, the 
blind person likely left alone too 
much. the home too large, likely 
take too much the institutional 
character and not seem homelike 
those who have always been accustomed 
family life. For group home think 
that from one-fourth one-third, least, 
should seeing people. Six blind people 
with three sighted caretakers small 
enough, and there could greater vari- 
ety social life family larger than 
that. 

rule the bedrooms should single 
and made homelike and comfortable 
resort when one feels like being alone 
for little while; and when practicable, 
the bedroom furnishings should belong 
the inmates, adds the home feeling 
for elderly people, women especially, 
own the things their own rooms. 
though the bedrooms should pleasant 
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enough serve individual sitting rooms 
when desired, there should also 
pleasant family parlor and workroom 
where several can gather with their fancy 
work and hear some interesting reading. 
some cases, bedrooms the ground 
floor would add greatly comfort, that 
the feeble ones could get out doors 
little, and join the others table when 
possible. Elderly people, who have lost 
their sight recently, fear the stairs and are 
much more restricted their movements 
and diversions there are the stairs 
encounter. 

very important that the home should 
located pleasant neighborhood, 
where the inmates can brought touch 
with outside friends, receive and return 
calls, and get out church, library, con- 
certs, etc. Blind women not, rule, 
out enough, move about enough. 
They should not put under rules, like 
school children, and obliged out, but 
they should made welcome where 
they that they will glad again. 
they are reluctant go, various things 
should resorted draw them out, 
and they should encouraged and enticed 
go. There should pleasant yard 
with landmarks differently scented 
shrubs, flowers, and trees, and paths 
arranged and marked that even the elderly 
blind can walk alone around the grounds, 
privilege which some them have never 
enjoyed their lives. Having some plants 
their own, and the wish give pleasure 
others, will help get some out, 
delightful arbor the end easy, well- 
defined path. Have music and entertain- 
ments the home well taking the 
blind out enjoy them. 

the home there should plenty 
embossed literature, and those who not 
know how read should encouraged 
learn, and will more likely 
when associated with others who read 
than when isolated from other blind people. 
Facilities for writing Braille, typewrit- 
ing, and pencil should also hand, and 
some one should ready write letters 
from dictation when these other methods 
are not available, they will not always 
be, for sickness, weakness, lack confi- 
dence, and nervousness will common 
such home; but while the mind remains 


active, correspondence with absent friends 
may one resource left and should 
made the most when resources are few, 
Encourage them correspond with absent 
friends, and read their letters them 
promptly possible and with good cheer, 
though were pleasure and not 
task. good for them get letters 
from the outside world. Make their friends 
your friends, and enhance the pleasure 
hearing from them. 

Don’t think that because they are blind 
they can just well sit the same room 
all the time, and that they pick out few 
pages raised print that all they need. 
Keep them interested, occupied, and social. 
They are generally more dependent upon 
conversation and reading for enjoyment 
than they would they could see. The 
inmates should have opportunity help 
the housework and the home making. 
Some, course, will able provide 
their own occupations and carry them 
without very much advice and assistance, 
but the majority need considerable help 
and attention order keep occupied 
all. Just the workroom school, 
their work needs frequently looked 
make sure that going right, else 
may have taken out. least one 
the sighted helpers the home should 
skillful these things and devoted 
this part the work, looking new 
patterns and bringing new ideas from 
outside. one knits washcloths, help her 
make something little more interesting 
and enlivening, something that will 
pretty when finished. her 
make something for somebody, sell, 
that she may have little money her 
own. 

Make the newcomer welcome, and the 
returning one who has been away for 
visit, sick the hospital. Most them 
will have often felt themselves the 
way, and hindrance and burden others. 
This very depressing. Help such feel 
that there one place where they are 
welcome and home. 

All these things take much tact, time, 
and patience, but you are ever inclined 
feel that takes great deal patience 
work for the blind, just think instead 
blind. 
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BOARDING 


INSTITUTION 


US. 
BOARDING OUTSIDE 


discussion upon the boarding prob- 
lem was very scattered and attempt 
made give verbatim. the plan fol- 
lowed each workshop practical dem- 
onstration the opinion held the person 
charge, brief statement from the super- 
intendent each shop given. For con- 
venience the various policies followed are 
grouped under three heads. 

(a) Workshops with inmates only 
with boarding houses Homes attached). 

(b) Workshops with inmates and out- 
mates. 

Workshops with outmates only. 

Whether workshop for the blind should 
should not have boarding house at- 
tached still unanswered question, 
although many and diverse opinions were 
expressed. The great difficulty discus- 
sion upon this subject that there 
tendency talk about the housing all 
blind adults, without drawing distinction 
between the boarding apprentices, the 
boarding workmen who are earning 
living wage, and the housing indigent 
blind persons who are unable earn 
enough pay their way, and sharp dis- 
tinction not made practice. Just 
proportion shops employ blind workers 
who are unable earn living wage, the 
Home feature emphasized. The greater 
the number inefficient men employed 
the greater the need for Home. the 
shops employing majority efficient 
workmen the demand for Home less 
marked, and one finds the employees living 
lodging houses individual homes in- 
dependent the shops. Probably there 
not shop the country which does not 
make the wages generous 
and often the amount paid exceeds that 
given seeing employees for the same 
work, although the compensation propor- 
tionate the service rendered. long 
worthy—workers 
are employed, and rigid selection not 
dization has been necessary, and shop- 
managed Home, with nominal charge 


for board, has been the result most 
instances. 

When Home not maintained, ap- 
prentices are generally boarded until they 
can earn minimum wage. When Home 
maintained offers the “line least 
resistance” the less ambitious employees, 
who naturally prefer live inside and pay 
less than three dollars per week than live 
outside and pay considerably more. 

The extract quoted from early report 
Dr. Howe, the close this discus- 
sion, summarizes the boarding problem 
masterly way. Although written over 
sixty years ago, forceful and com- 
prehensive prepared for the present 
discussion, and deserves the most careful 
consideration the part all our readers. 


WORKSHOPS WITH INMATES 


PERRINE HAMILTON 


Ex-Superintendent Michigan Employment Insti- 
tution for the Blind 

Our plan, especially that part which 
involves rooming and boarding our appren- 
tices and also our workmen, has been crit- 
icised some workers for the blind. 
Much can said both sides this 
question, and possible that have 
not yet passed the experimental stage. 
not making the statement too strong 
say that the present time our plan 
has been unqualified success. have 
little less trouble with our blind peo- 
ple, drawn from all classes society and 
all kinds surroundings, with habits al- 
ready formed, than does the average col- 
lege faculty university management with 
students presumably largely from good 
families and sent pursue the higher 
studies. This saying much refutation 
the statements made many our 
critics. Our buildings are separated far 
enough for all practical purposes. The men 
and women room different buildings, 
with the administration building located 
between them. institutions where such 
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failures our critics draw attention 
have been made, apparently thought 
was given the planning and erection 
the buildings the simplest principles in- 
volved make good management possible. 
several cases, offices, shop, and rooms 
for women and men are located all the 
same building, and then the conclusion 
drawn workers for the blind that the 
state has right try lodge and board 
blind people because institutions built this 
way have not been entire success. 
think fair say that this one dormi- 
tory method has worked well among the 
blind such dormitory arrangement 
would any modern college this coun- 
try. Blind people necessarily earn small 
wages, and the theory that they should live 
outside such institutions this, account 
the good they get from contact with the 
outside world, results their living under 
saloons, over saloons, garrets and cellars 
and basements, and anywhere they can get 
that the state should furnish board, room, 
and care cost, that should furnish 
materials for workshop 


JOSEPH 


Superintendent California Industrial Home for 
the Blind 


Our laws say that shall admit the 
aged and infirm blind our Home, although 
they are unable full day’s work. 
This, believe, the proper thing do. 
have healthy men working the Home, 
and have those who, like their seeing 
brother, have become sick and infirm. 
were say that was going put the 
aged out the Home, not cent would 
appropriated for its support. The most 
our inmates have worked, before they lost 
their sight, railroads and the mines 
the state. young men they were able 
take care themselves; now that they 
are blind and helpless right that the 
state take care them. When they are 
not wanted their own homes, what shall 
done for them? You should 
office times and listen the appeals 
those who have blind father mother, 
sister brother, who has become 


1This the paragraph taken from Mr. Hamilton’s paper 
given the sixth session. 


burden greater than can borne. Fre- 
quently have been forced overcrowd 
our building order admit one that 
had not the heart turn away. 

The paper read Mrs. Fowler 
what ought done for the aged and 
infirm blind. are following her sug- 
gestions exactly. The aged blind, every 
sense the term, have home with us, 
They have private apartments where they 
can and rest. They have books 
They attend their own churches and 
places amusement like other folks. What 
would you with these people? Would 
you send them out into the world? Other 
institutions not want them, fact, many 
will not take them. believe, however, 
that there should separation the 
aged and infirm blind, whom have 
between seventy and eighty, 
who are able work. the intention 
the California Home make possible 
such conditions. believe that they should 
housed separate building. 

cheaper have them under one 
management. That the plan that are 
adopting California. not favor 
boarding them out, and the only excuse for 
doing that they get more touch 
with seeing people. experience that 
the blind people are contented and happy 
together and appreciate their Home. 

The purpose the Home board 
all who desire it, and there have been only 
one two who wanted live outside the 
institution. great number these peo- 
ple have been gathered from the hills and 
mountains. They are destitute and have 
means, and there are only two roads 
open them. they cannot admitted 
institution for the blind, they must 
enter workhouse, with all its attending 
horrors. They have just much right 
the privileges Home for the blind, and 
perhaps more right, than the younger blind. 
The great majority our inmates are will- 
ing work. They are with only few 
days when they come into the office and 
want know when they can employed. 
have never found any trouble getting 
blind men work. have, however, 


the past found difficult secure sufficient 
work keep them steadily employed. Such 
not the case this time, there 
plenty employment for all who are able 
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have had blind inmates work 
from fifteen sixteen hours day order 
make brooms fill orders which were 


work. 


crowded upon us. have given them 
meal midnight, because they were able 
work, order that the prestige the 
Home might maintained. you not 
find that blind men are willing work? 

regard employment outside, few 
any blind persons can successfully maintain 
themselves unless they are surrounded 
the conditions which exist those institu- 
tions which have been established for their 
special benefit. With few exceptions they 
are unable earn enough support their 
families. However, only two three 
this institution wish board outside, and 
they are married. 


EDWARD NOLAN 


Trustee Illinois Home for the Blind 


the Illinois Home for the Blind there 
scarcely any disposition outside 
board. The blind will, rule, prefer 
stay the Homes, but the question is, 
this best for them? There are great 
many people who might become competent 
workmen properly trained, yet they must 
provided for until that time arrives, 
and this must done either the Home 
some mode subsidization. But the 
great majority blind women would not 
able support themselves, and you must 
furnish them with Home. you can 
furnish steady employment and good wages 
blind men who are able work, they 
not need special Home. 


WORKSHOPS WITH INMATES AND OUTMATES 


MORFORD 
Superintendent Brooklyn Industrial Home for the 
Blind 


Member the 1906 New York State Commission 
for the Blind 


the time started the Home 
thought nothing else than factory, 
with Home boarding house attached, 
and this decided call it, although some 
people objected. The men are charged 
board, which makes them independent. 
Later have been good deal like the 
chicken the barnyard, first one leg 
and then the other, relation the 
Home feature connection with the fac- 
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tory. When the New York Association 
started its shop was asked whether not 
would best have Home connec- 
tion with it. advised the elimination 
the Home. experience that when the 
blind learn their trade and are able earn 
enough pay their board, they ask 
necessary for them live the Home 
order work the factory. The blind 
who have gone out have determined for 
themselves live their own way out- 
side, and come the factory work the 
same any mechanic would that has 
sight. have always had some men 
who preferred live outside. There are 
different reasons why they want it. 
Sometimes they not like the matron, 
sometimes they not like the food. Some 
men not like the idea the associations 
place where number blind persons 
gather together, and they think themselves 
more independent outside. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPERINTENDENT HUNT was not present 
but has confirmed the following facts: 

The Pennsylvania Working Home for 
Blind Men, founded 1874, the largest 
workshop for the blind the United 
States. connection with the shop there 
boarding house, which sixty-one 
the blind employees find home the 
nominal charge $2.25 week. large 
part the remaining sixty-six are married 
and live outside the institution with 
their families. Superintendent Hunt favors 
the plan furnishing board and lodging 
reduced rate for the single men the 
institution boarding house, and allowing 
the married men and those who wish 
live outside. 


WORKSHOPS WITH OUT MATES 


McGIFFIN 


Late Superintendent Indiana Industrial Home 
for the Blind 


Our institution was incorporated 1899, 
under the name the Indiana Industrial 
Home for Blind Men. that time 
did not know but that might make 
Home well workshop, but few 
years’ experience has convinced that 
the best thing give the blind 
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plenty work and let them take care 
themselves. Our institution work- 
shop, not school; have had but two 
persons come that could not take 
care of, were not suitable regu- 
lar boarding houses. One these had 
spent seventeen years the county infirm- 
ary, and naturally was not very 
house. The other was his seventieth 
year, but had bad habits, and had 
considerable trouble; fact, could not 
find him suitable place board. 
now have about twenty workers. 

The greater number our men are 
married; some their wives can see, while 
others are blind, partly so. Those who 
are not married have difficulty secur- 
ing board about three dollars per week, 
either with some our other workmen 
seeing families. Our institution 
located one the suburbs the city, 
where our workmen can secure both board 
and rent reasonable figures. 

think great care should taken the 
location these workshops. one 
located crowded district one 
our large cities, the workmen, order 
live cheaply, might compelled live 
attics, cellars, other unsanitary places. 
far, our men have had difficulty 
renting small cottage within their means. 
fact, some three four them have 
bought their own homes. One our men 
told the other day that had his home 
just half paid for. This man bought 
five-room cottage about three years ago, for 
which pay $1,000. His average 
weekly earnings are about seven dollars. 
Although his wife totally blind, not 
believe that any cleaner home could 
found the neighborhood. visit the 
homes our men would convince you that 
they live comfortably and are happy 
the ordinary working man with sight. 
Under such conditions, firmly believe that 
the best way establish industrial institu- 
tions for the blind make them purely 
workshops. What are trying 
give them plenty work, and thus 
enable them earn honorable living 
and place them nearly possible 
equal plane with their seeing brothers. 
While feel were doing but little 


Indiana present, think that will 
not long before can get state aid 
and able teach trades and furnish 
employment all the worthy blind who 
may apply. 


OSCAR 
Superintendent Wisconsin Workshop for the Blind 


not and never would favor the idea 
Home connection with workshop. 
The lazy well the diligent would 
this case treated alike. Not mention 
the impracticability such system, such 
conditions would have detrimental 
ence the character and morals per- 
sons maintained. Individuality and that 
independent spirit, which above all things 
seems characteristic the un- 
fortunate blind man, would blotted out 
entirely and make way for dull uniform- 
ity and servile imitation. “Independence 
through motto—could not 
properly predicated any such institu- 
tion. Our men, after their day’s labor, 
have opportunity mingle with people 
not afflicted like themselves, exchange 
views any topic, and supplement cor- 
rect any idea they might have conceived. 
the mind change air and climate 
the body. 


GARDINER 
Superintendent Ontario Institution for the Blind 


REFERENCE has been made the Mil- 
waukee plan leaving the blind workmen 
find their homes, instead providing 
boarding house for them. talked the 
matter over with Mr. Kiistermann Mil- 
waukee last April, and said that was 
favor man take him from the 
environment which had been accus- 
tomed. had men the shop who would 
feel most uncomfortable house pro- 
vided with bathrooms and carpets, but 
tried pay sufficient wages that his 
men could get the kind home surround- 
ings they preferred. They into places 
that suit them and they earn enough money 
where they please. 


Kiistermann was not present, but many references 
were made to the ‘‘ Wisconsin plan ” that this quotation from 
the report the Wisconsin shop seems appropriate. 
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MISS WINIFRED HOLT 
Secretary New York Association for the Blind 


last year find out what 
Homes for working girls the blind girls 
would received. found that perhaps 
the very best one for factory girls New 
York was willing receive the blind girls 
exactly the same conditions they receive 
any sighted girls, provided stood spon- 
sors for them. think four dollars 
week that they have pay for their 
board. There they get their breakfasts and 
dinners, and Sundays all their meals. 
They have absolutely prejudice against 
the blind long recommend them. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DR. SAMUEL HOWE 
From his report 1849 


than sixty years ago Dr. Samuel 
Howe, director the Perkins In- 
stitution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, began discuss this question 
the reports the institution. The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from his report for 
1849, and interesting note that the 
policy then established has been consist- 
ently maintained the present time. 

are dealing now only with 
the general considerations favor hav- 
ing the workmen board families the 
neighborhood, and come work the 
shop, rather than have them board and 
lodge the institution. should 
cardinal rule the education the blind 
keep ever view the fact that they are 
become members general society, 
and not society blind persons. 
Such societies must have tendency 
increase the individual members some 
the evils and disadvantages growing 
great degree from communion with the 
external world, the blind are inclined 
nestle more closely the bosom hu- 
manity. This not, commonly sup- 
posed, from sense dependence merely, 
but mainly from the attempt nature 
develop herself strongly some direction, 
order compensate for being sup- 
pressed others. Possessing the great 
instrument human intercourse, speech, 


they seek commune its means more 
closely with other hearts—not only more 
closely than the deaf-mutes, but 
more even than persons with their senses; 
their affections and their sympathies are all 
more deep and active; and therefore 
that their companionship should with 
those whom most desirable for them 
know and love. 

“But, besides the reasons derived from 
general considerations favor having 
the establishment merely provide the blind 
with work, and against providing them 
with board common, there are others, 
will readily occur when come 
look the practical workings the 
system. 

“It would simplify the whole matter 
very much have merely workshop. 
The great advantage which claimed for 
the other method is, that the workmen 
may boarded and lodged much more 
economically one great establishment 
than they could separate boarding 
houses. This very true; but when 
consider the complexity which brings 
the system, the difficulties the adminis- 
tration, and the additional responsibility, 
the gain surely should not considered 
worth the sacrifice which must made 
the comfort and the real interest 
the blind. 

“The necessary rules and regulations 
such establishment, framed 
must with view sustaining and con- 
trolling those members who cannot will 
not law themselves, must very 
uncomfortable for those adults who can 
and would govern themselves. Moreover, 
such restraint likely injurious 
many them, least negative way, 
preventing them from developing their 
character and strength through the exer- 
cise self-government. Some the 
workmen will youth who have just 
finished their course instruction school, 
and who need have opportunity, while 
the gristle youth hardening into the 
bone manhood, exercising that self- 
control and independence action without 
which neither individuals nor communities 
attain true manliness. 

“The blind youth needs, much any 
other, out and buffet the world; 
wrestle with and get strength 
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and courage long and varied exercise 
his faculties. After learning his craft 
the institution, needs have his 
‘wander year.’ The experience our 
school, limited fifteen years, 
teaches valuable lesson this respect. 
Several young men, having finished their 
course instruction, hung about the insti- 
tution, half leaning upon for aid—long- 
ing forth into the world, and yet 
fearing so—venturing sometimes 
few steps, like toddling infant leaving 
its mother’s knee, and then hurrying back; 
but when last they were obliged go— 
when they struck out, were, boldly, 
swim sink alone—then they succeeded. 
Such persons now tell that they never 
felt true self-respect and self-reliance until 
they had thus struggled; and that, while 
dependent upon others, they never con- 
sidered themselves much worth 
the world. 

“Now cannot give all the blind 
the great privilege and advantage con- 
quering their own fortunes, least let us, 
forming establishment for their aid, 
take care give them much liberty 
action can safely done. 

“It clear that, paying them wages 
would cost board and lodge them 
common, shall throw them more upon 
their own resources than providing 
everything and thus saving them from care 
and responsibility. 

common error the adminis- 
tration public charitable institutions 
treat the inmates like children, though they 
adults, and govern them too 
The inmates, therefore, are sometimes the 
victims charitable tyranny, and are 
subjected absolute despotism benev- 
olence. They must everything par- 
ticular way, and according the pleasure 
their governors for the time being, who, 
with well-meant but ill-judged officiousness, 
wish even their thinking for them. 
They must lie down, get up, sit, stand, 
march, eat, and drink rule and measure. 
Even their devotions are prescribed 
form, and their communion with their 
Maker must times and words 
gravely decided upon the committee; 
they must say grace over viands, though 
they may happen unsavory them, 


and return thanks for ‘bountiful 
though they may feel not half filled. The 
consequence all this apt clan- 
nish spirit, defiant disposition, restless- 
ness and discontent. The seeds charity 
not bring forth the harvest gratitude, 
and the fault often attributed the un- 
grateful hearts which they were sown, 
whereas perhaps partly because they 
were not planted with discerning love. 

most earnestly hope that may 
not lessen the happiness the blind this 
way; but that, enlarging our work de- 
partment and putting upon permanent 
basis, may adopt the system which will 
give them the greatest possible personal 
independence that consistent with their 
true interests. This will most conform- 
able the genius our country and 
our times. 

“We should, think, require the work- 
men and women merely maintain good 
moral deportment, and subject the 
discipline the institution only during 
the hours work. 

“It may objected this that some 
blind persons, who are too feeble pur- 
pose and mind for self-guidance, will 
unable hold their place the establish- 
ment; but this will have the effect raise 
the tone and character the place. 

“Smaller objections may made 
some. The inmates may not always 
bed they may smoke tobacco; they 
may read improper books; they may 
sleep, walk the fields, Sabbath 
afternoon, instead going church; 
they may, various ways, fall into unde- 
sirable habits, which could prevented 
the strict discipline institution. But 
argue from this the necessity dis- 
cipline which deprives them free moral 
agency would carry far back into the 
bygone doctrines despotism—the real 
evils which, whether upon large scale 
small one, must ever greater than 
the evils incident freedom. 

“Another objection the plan board- 
ing and lodging the inmates common, 
and forming institution which shall pro- 
vide for them entirely, the greater like- 
lihood its becoming, last, place 
support for the aged feeble—a collec- 
tion drones rather than hive dili- 
gent workers—of its degenerating into 
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mere asylum. any rate, whatever sever- 
ity discipline may used, that peculiar 
and indescribable spirit, which may called 
the ‘asylum spirit,’ and which found 
many eleemosynary institutions, will 
very likely prevail under this system. 

“The principle doubtless will be, that 
each one must earn his own livelihood 
away; but the difficulties enforcing 
this will found almost insurmountable— 
greater, certainly, than they would the 
establishment afforded work only for those 
who should board and take care them- 
selves. For instance, industrious and 
worthy men women will, for few 
years, earn enough pay for board and 
clothing; they will find themselves 
comfortable home; they will gradually re- 
linquish the hold they have upon their 
friends and relations, and the town 
which they properly belong, and learn 
think themselves established for life. 
last, however, they become ill feeble, 
and unable pay their own way; they 
not come the conditions estab- 
lishment; but how can they turned off? 
where shall they go? Their relations and 
friends have long ago learned consider 
their obligations end; home they have 
none, except the almshouse; and will 
found hard send them there that they 
will allowed remain and what 
little they can, and thus the evil having 
first one, and then more, idle partially 
employed persons will creep lower the 
industrial tone the establishment. 

“The system offering work merely 
those who can it, and them only 
long they well, would less likely 
cause the blind relinquish their hold 
upon the affections, and their claims upon 
the support, their relations. true 
that such persons ought provided for; 
Howe recognizes that the 
indigent blind should provided for.] 
but their place not working hive, 
and their presence there must harm. 

“Another cogent reason favor the 
plan merely providing work, and paying 
wages therefor, that will hold out 
greater inducements for the blind remain 
home and their work there, and send 
the institution for sale. This cannot 
done with all kinds work; but can 
with some, braiding and sewing mats, 
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seating chairs, and similar handicrafts, 
and every means should held out 
encourage occupations this 

“It would easy point out many 
disadvantages and discomforts the blind, 
besides those already alluded to, which 
would arise they lived one house; but 
let single one suffice. The very econ- 
omy which dictates the boarding common 
day would suggest their being herded 
together one room night. The 
considerations and reasons favor giv- 
ing every one the workmen and work- 
women separate sleeping room, ever 
small—a place which they may call their 
own, which they can retire and feel that 
they are home, are obvious and 
strong that they need not alluded to. 
The cultivation the sense decency and 
self-respect alone sufficient decide the 
matter, say nothing the comfort and 
enjoyment which the blind would 

“Again, will found that the method 
have advocated will act more effectually 
spur industry than the opposite one, 
and for this reason, that will self- 
acting; while the efficiency the other 
mode will depend upon the varying humor 
and vigilance the superintendents. 
have deal with the blind, and must 
take them they are; and the facts learned 
during our long experience with the work 
department, upon this very system board- 
ing the workmen, are more valuable than 
any reasoning priori. found that 
many will not work diligently and suc- 
cessfully when they feel that they can 
lean upon the institution for partial support, 
when they find they cannot. 

“Many the blind are not only 
feeble and scrofulous temperament, but they 
are lymphatic, and indisposed active 
exertions. They need the spur necessity. 
While boarding the institution, they 
know will hard keep strict reck- 
oning with them; they feel sure that they 
will not allowed suffer; and they are 
apt dawdle the time away, and think that 
their indisposition work real inability 
work. true that, vigilant and 
careful administration discipline, they 
could made work leave; but the 
advantage the system propose is, that 
would act itself, vigilantly and surely. 

“For these and for various other reasons, 
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would advise that the system shall 
merely give the means work and the 
highest wages that can afforded, and 
let the men and women provide their own 
board, private houses home, and 
take care themselves entirely. may 
necessary, first, pay them something 
over the actual profit; so, let done 
money, rather than the way board. 

“The inconvenience coming the 
workshop daily, and going home their 
meals, would more than counterbalanced 
the great advantage forcing them 
take exercise the open air. The advan- 
tages would great. The whole system 
would simplified, and its administration 
made much easier. 

“The moral evil having large com- 
munity infirm persons, one sex, living 
without the wholesome influence the 
social and family circle would obviated. 
They would scattered about private 
families; they would keep social rela- 
tions with seeing people; they would still 
the world. They would not consider the 
workshop their home. They would 
less likely cut off their relations with 


EIGHTH 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BLIND MEN 


JAMES DOW 
Superintendent, Minnesota School for the Blind 


SUPERINTENDENT Dow gave brief ac- 
count the Minnesota summer school for 
blind men, the first its kind America 
not the had with him 
interesting sample the rugs which one 
the summer school pupils made. Mr. 
Dow said that “the experiment has proved 
all that could expected it, and will 
continued along the same lines another 
season.” the notice circulated the 
school relative the undertaking well 
describes the plan, print full: 

summer school for limited number 


blind men will maintained this institution 
for period ten weeks. 


Applicants must such condition health 


1 An account of the summer school ¥ tant 
ow, appeared the Outlook for the lind, ol. 


friends and kindred. They would 
thrown more completely upon their 
love independence would gratified, 
The spur necessity would 
There would little need urging and 
coaxing work. They would less liable 
fall into habits laziness idleness, 
They would more easily got rid of, 
they should. The establishment would 
working hive. man could not 
would not earn enough pay his board, 
would obliged home, and not 
wait for dismissal. The establishment 
would not resorted to, except the 
honest and diligent. Its moral character 
would thus elevated, and its efficiency 
thereby increased. For all these reasons, 
would, opinion, much more con- 
ducive the best interests, and course 
the happiness, the blind.” 


The blind men and women employed 
the shop the Perkins Institution and the 
shops the Massachusetts Commission live 
their own homes board families 
near the place where they work. 


SESSION 


and strength able utilize the time 
profitably, and those will given the preference 
who have lost sight comparatively recently. All 
must men sobriety and steady habits. 


All the industrial facilities the school 
will available for the pupils, and they will 
expected put full hours their physical 
condition will warrant. Instruction and train- 
ing will given broom making, rug and 
carpet weaving, hammock and fly-net weaving, 
rattan basket making, cabinet work and the use 
carpenter tools, and minor industrial work. 


There will also instruction reading and 
writing touch, the methods retention 
the power write previously possessed, and 
the use the typewriter. Attention will also 
given instruction the best ways 
acquiring independence action, and 
forming the ordinary personal and social 
tions life. 


The use tobacco will permitted within 
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the limits cleanliness and safety, but the use 
intoxicating drink, and the visiting places 
where sold, will prohibited during attend- 
ance the school. 


Each person admitted must bring supply 
clothing adequate for the period the school, 
and must deposit upon arrival sum money 
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equal the railroad fare from Faribault the 
place his residence. 


The period the summer school will from 
about the June the end August. 
Application blanks will sent upon request, 
and any further information that may desired 
will given asked for. 


“MATILDA ZIEGLER MAGAZINE 
FOR THE BLIND” 


WALTER HOLMES, Editor 


Mr. Watter the editor 
the Matilda Ziegler Magazine, was able 
present the convention for only 
one day, but was kind enough fur- 
nish the delegates with brief account 
his work and answer many the ques- 
tions which were put him. 

During the first six months the New 
York point edition the magazine was 
printed the American Printing House, 
Louisville, Ky., while the Braille edition 
was printed the Institution for the 
Blind Hartford, Conn., from plates pre- 
pared Philadelphia. This long-range 
production naturally was troublesome and 
complete equipment has now 
been established New York City. The 
problems which had worked out 
establishing such printing plant were 
many. the first time the history 
work for the blind that the production 
such large edition tactile print has 
been brought about short time 
one place. After the plates are embossed 
the stereograph and stereotype maker 
they are placed upon cylinder press. 


One revolution the machine prints eight 
pages and turns them out four piles. 
Ten thousand pages can printed one 
hour. 

The paper wet before printing, and 
then after being printed must put into 
drying room, which hardens the print 
that will withstand the pressure the 
finger. 

Seven thousand copies fifty pages 
each are printed, making 350,000 pages 
wet, print, and dry each month, work 
which has never been attempted print- 
ing company for the blind before. the 
slow process interpointing would take 
two years print each issue the maga- 
zine, which one press with two men does 
one week; and would take 144 the 
small interpointing presses and 320 men 
print one day what one press and two 
men do. Owing the large edition, the 
print has the present time often been 
faulty; but all defects are being remedied, 
and Mr. Holmes hopes and expects 
able constantly improving the 
magazine. 


NEW YORK’S PROVISION FOR THE HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


THE BLIND 


NEWEL PERRY, Pu.B., 
Former Instructor Mathematics, University California 


Perry formulated the 
bill given this article, and was through his 
disinterested and untiring efforts that the law 
was enacted. 


THERE are primarily two classes blind 
persons: First, those with whom blindness 


condition accompanying childhood, and, 
second, those who become blind only after 
they have reached years maturity. 
Whatever may said the difficulties 
training the young blind, must 
carefully borne mind that the welfare 
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the adult blind presents far more com- 
plicated and discouraging problem. Justice, 
therefore, requires that quick and 
ready with our commendation and appre- 
ciation the work our friends both 
New York and Massachusetts, who have 
recently brought about marked improve- 
ment the conditions the blind working 
man. 

The academic education should also re- 
ceive more attention. The blind youth 
should encouraged enter the fields 
higher mental activity, since here their 
peculiar difficulties are minimized. 
spite this fact, find that the blind, 
unlike all other members the American 
population, are provided with the opportu- 
nity for elementary education only. 
must see that they are supplied 
with both high school and college edu- 
cation, and also with life occupation. 
The state New York, its recently 
enacted law, copy which herein 
printed, has arranged simple, inex- 
pensive, and liberal manner for the college 
and university education 
Blind students both Syracuse University 
and Columbia University are being helped 
happy able say that several other 
states are already preparing imitate the 
action New York. 


ACT amend the consolidated school law, 
relation state aid for blind pupils 
certain institutions, and make appro- 
priation therefor. 


Title fifteen chapter five hun- 
dred and fifty-six the laws eighteen hundred 
and ninety-four, entitled “An act 
amend, and consolidate the general acts relating 
public instruction,” hereby amended add- 


EDUCATION THE BLIND THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


JOHN CURTIS, Supervisor 


belief has been growing during late 
years that the blind man woman should 
not differ from society general feel- 
ings, hopes, and activities. this belief 
well founded, should have its influ- 
ence shaping the early education the 
blind child order that the adult may 
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ing thereto two new sections, sections 
forty-three-b and forty-three-c, and read, 
respectively, follows: 

43-b. Whenever blind person, who 
citizen this state and pupil actual 
attendance college, university, technical 
professional school located this state and 
authorized law grant degrees, other than 
institution established for the regular 
tion the blind, shall designated the 
trustees thereof fit person receive the 
aid hereinafter provided for, there shall paid 
the state for the use such pupil the sum 
three hundred dollars per annum with which 
employ persons read such pupil from 
text-books and pamphlets used such pupil 
his her studies such college, university, 
school. 

43-c. Such moneys shall paid annu- 
ally, after the beginning the school year 
such institution, the treasurer the state, 
the warrant the comptroller, the treas- 
urer such institution, his presenting 
account showing the actual number blind 
pupils matriculated and attending the institution, 
which account shall verified the president 
the institution and accompanied his cer- 
tificate that the trustees have recommended the 
pupils named said account provided 
the last section. The trustees any the 
institutions named the last section shall rec- 
ommend blind person who not regularly 
matriculated, and who not good and regular 
standing, and who not working for degree 
from the institution which she matric- 
and blind person shall recommended 
who not doing the work regularly prescribed 
the institution for the degree for which 
she candidate. The moneys paid 
any such institution shall disbursed for the 
purposes aforesaid and under the direction 
its board trustees. 


Sect. The sum three thousand dollars, 
hereby appropriated from moneys not otherwise 
appropriated for carrying out the purposes this 
act. 


Sect. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Became law July 18, 1907 


properly equipped. Special schools for the 
blind are doing most excellent work, but 
they necessarily separate their pupils from 
their homes and from community life for 
large part the year during the school 
age, and thus the advantage normal con- 
ditions sacrificed. 
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the fall 1900 experiment was 
begun Chicago see were possible 
educate the blind child public schools 
for the seeing. Under the plan now 
operation, group blind children col- 
lected and put under the charge spe- 
cial teacher, who has room one the 
school buildings. the duty the 
special teacher instruct the beginners 
the use the Braille system, correct 
papers written for the grade teachers, and 
assist the preparation lessons. For 
the smaller children she provides various 
forms handwork, such the making 
articles which beads and raffia are 
used. 

the printing room, books and maps 
are stereotyped and printed the Braille 
system. the books are exact reproduc- 
tions the text-books authorized the 
board education, the blind child en- 
abled enter the regular classes the 
school. always enrolled and seated 
the room occupied the children 
the grade which belongs. Many 
blind children come school after receiv- 
ing some instruction state school, 
public school before sight was lost. 
The child six who enters without such 
previous instruction requires considerable 
attention from the special teacher during 
the first two years. But the end that 
time has adjusted himself fairly well 
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the conditions school life, and then finds 
pleasure the regular class work. 

The work Chicago continues through 
the high school, though special 
teacher employed for this. Books 
Latin, German, and geometry have been 
stereotyped, and the public library supplies 
the classics literature. The high school 
teachers are always willing give the 
blind students special attention, while 
pupils gladly read aloud during study 
hours. Such pupils find that they are re- 
ceiving well giving, for one prin- 
cipal has said that the blind girls his 
school brought more good the school 
than they received from it. Four high 
school graduates are now enjoying schol- 
arships colleges, two the University 
Chicago and two Northwestern Uni- 
versity. doubt these institutions will 
continue their generous policy, thus offer- 
ing great encouragement high school 
students. 

What the possibilities and limitations 
the public school plan are cannot said 
have been definitely determined. 
Chicago many gratifying results have been 
shown. may not possible apply 
the plan universally, but the increase 
books, the cheapening apparatus, and 
the growing appreciation the needs 
the blind the part the public ought 
permit the sphere extended. 


BLIND MEN’S SELF-IMPROVEMENT CLUB 


PATRICK, President 


Blind Men’s Improvement Club 
New York was started the spring 
1906 with the idea counteracting some 
the deprivations the sightless. 

addition the active members, 
whom there are about seventy, who are 
blind, there are associate members who can 
see and are interested work for the 
blind. 

The objects the club are: first, en- 
able blind men meet for the interchange 
helpful ideas, giving opportunity for 
those the ranks who have succeeded 
encourage and advise their less fortunate 
brethren; second, keep the men informed 


current events, both the blind and 
sighted world; third, enable the members 
enter some degree into the social side 
life meeting those who, seeing, come 
more into touch with the general public; 
fourth, and although last named 
means the least important, attempt 
show the public, through the associate 
members and visitors, that man when 
blind not necessarily nonentity, but 
only sighted man dark room; that 
has abilities, ambitions, energies, and 
that all needs the training enable 
him work and the opportunity put this 
knowledge use. 
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The club meets the second and fourth 
Mondays each month, and carries its 
work does any other club. After the 
business session there are lectures, ad- 
dresses, music, discussions, etc., ending 


with refreshments and social hour. The 
club indebted many public men and 
musicians for their provid- 
ing entertainment, and welcome in- 
quiries its aims and methods. 


THE HOWE MEMORIAL CLUB 


FREDERICK WALSH, President 


Tue Howe Memorial Club, which was 
formed the Perkins Institution 1900, 
small but active body young men. 
was organized perpetuate the mem- 
ory Dr. Howe, promote among the 
boys better social spirit and higher 
appreciation literature and music. 

After the club was established decided 
raise and maintain fund loaned 
for definite period any worthy former 
pupil who might wish continue his 
studies, who needed capital for start 
life. The fund kept concert 
given each spring, which always brings 
large returns, and donations from stanch 
friends this worthy cause. 

embossed report the club issued 
each year, which added articles written 
pupils graduates the school. 

promote the social spirit among the 
members, receptions are often given 
which friends the club are invited in; 
this way many pleasant evenings have 
been enjoyed. 

For the past few years has been the 
desire the members form chapters 
the Howe Memorial Club other schools 


NINTH 
REPORTS 


for the blind this country; but although 
nothing definite has yet been done, the pros- 
pects for such movement are very bright, 
Letters written the Overbrook and the 
Baltimore schools have met with cordial 
response, and hoped that soon they 
will have their Howe Memorial clubs. 
How can the schools for the blind better 
perpetuate the memory their greatest 
benefactor than joining one body 
earnest, upright men? one eligible 
membership the club who has not good 
moral standing the school—since quality, 
not quantity, desired—nor until 
taking high school course study. 


The Howe Memorial Club throughout its 
short career has done splendid work. 
has for its object helpfulness, and any 
organization having such aim will 
always find much good work do. 
inspiration the younger pupils, most 
whom join soon they are eligible. 
The fact that the teachers and officers lend 
assistance and encouragement the club 
shows the esteem which held 
the institution. 


SESSION 
COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE IMMEDIATE ACTION FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


the Officers and Members the American 
Association Workers for the Blind. 
Your commission immediate action 

behalf the higher education the blind 

begs leave report follows: 
the opening the Fifty-ninth Congress 
December, 1905, your commission endeav- 


ored learn from the American Association 
Instructors the Blind whether in- 
tended pursue its efforts secure provi- 
sion for the higher education the blind; 
but weeks rolled and measure was 
introduced, consulted the superintendent 
one the principal schools for the blind 
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this country the advisability intro- 
ducing measure our own the subject 
and were about ready proceed when 
received word from the committee that 
association that had just held meeting 
and would have bill introduced without 
delay. the March following, the chairman 
our commission, interview with 
Judge Rucher, Missouri, who was 
charge the bill, urged upon him the neces- 
sity securing early hearing before the 
committee, but the measure has not become 
law, and, far have learned, 
reasonable efforts have been made secure 
its advancement; but while the lack 
eration between these two great organizations 
workers among the blind may delay for 
time the enactment general provisions, 
which would secure students from all the 
states equal opportunities pursuing higher 
studies, cannot check the growth the 
movement prevent the seeds which have 
already been sown 
Through the efforts one the members 
this commission, Mr. Muckenfuss, 
the Alumni Association the School for the 
Blind South Carolina, its meeting 


1906, resolved raise fund private sub- 
scription for the purpose assisting students 
that state attend colleges, and the state 
New York has just enacted statute pro- 
viding that all blind students that state 
who shall become regularly matriculated with 
universities and other institutions higher 
learning shall allowed $300 per annum for 
the employment readers, and the sum 
$3,000 was appropriated for the purpose. 
There another movement now 
raise private subscription national fund 
for this purpose, feel that material 
progress has been made the cause since the 
date our last report. 

therefore respectfully recommend that 
this commission instructed proceed 
once take such means shall deem 
necessary and proper secure from private 
public sources the establishment fund 
provide opportunities pursuing courses 
higher education the worthy and capable 
blind students throughout the country. 

Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE FEDERAL PENSIONS 


the Officers and Members the American 
Association Workers for the Blind. 
Your committee, appointed secure 

amendment the pension laws the United 

States remove the restriction which 

now requires application behalf 

helpless child deceased veteran filed 

before the child has attained the age six- 
teen years, begs leave report that secured 
the introduction bill for the purpose 
the Fifty-ninth Congress Hon. William 

Alden Smith, Michigan, the House and 

Senator Albert Hopkins, Illinois, 

the Senate. The chairman your committee 

made trip Washington March, 1906, 

for the purpose urging the passage this 

bill, and appeared before the committees 
the House and Senate which was pend- 
ing; after which amended bill was drawn 
accordance with the views expressed the 
members the Senate Committee and 
once introduced the Senate Senator 

Hopkins. The substance this bill simply 

that takes the form new law instead 

amending the present statute, and pro- 
vides that the disability shall have occurred 
before reaching the age twenty-two years; 


copy the bill hereto attached. 
withstanding vigorous correspondence and 
frequent appeals the chairman and mem- 
bers, was found impossible get the com- 
mittee again take the matter; but 
Senator Hopkins assures that will rein- 
troduce the measure next winter and follow 
with renewed zeal; and expected 
that Senator-elect Gore will seated that 
time, are hopeful securing favorable 
action the bill. All the expenses the 
committee have been met subscriptions 
raised under the direction Miss 
Griffith, who has had full charge the finan- 
cial end the work. 

have the names more than fifty blind 
persons who are directly interested the 
proposed measure and believe there are many 
more whose names have not yet secured, 
and therefore respectfully recommend that 
committee appointed continue this 
work. 

Respectfully submitted, 


GRIFFITH, 


Morrorp. 


i 
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THE SENATE THE UNITED STATES 
April 1906 


Mr. Hopkins introduced the following bill, 
which was read twice and referred the 
Committee Pensions 


BILL 


Providing for pensions the children 
deceased soldiers and sailors the United 
States cases where said children have 
become insane, idiotic, blind, deaf and dumb, 
otherwise physically mentally helpless 
before the age twenty-two years. 


enacted the Senate and House 
Representatives the United States Amer- 
ica Congress assembled, That any officer 
enlisted man who served ninety days 
more the Army Navy the United 
States during the late War the Rebellion, 
and who was honorably discharged, has died, 
shall hereafter die, leaving insane, 


idiotic, blind, deaf and dumb, otherwise 
physically mentally helpless child chil- 
dren, whose insanity, idiocy, blindness, deaf- 
ness and dumbness, otherwise physically 
mentally helpless condition occurred before 
the age twenty-two years, and who 
are without means support, actual 
net income least two hundred and fifty 
dollars per year, such insane, idiotic, blind, 
deaf and dumb, otherwise physically 
mentally helpless child children shall, upon 
proof the death said officer enlisted 
man who served ninety days more the 
Army the United States during the late 
War the Rebellion, without proving his 
death the result his army service, 
placed the pension roll from the date 
the application therefor under this Act the 
rate eight dollars per month during the 
continuation the condition 
idiocy, blindness, deafness and dumbness, 
physical mental helplessness which occurred 
before the age twenty-two years. 


RESOLUTIONS 


resolved the American Association 


Workers for the Blind conference 
assembled 


Workers for the Blind desires place 
record its sincere appreciation the work 
accomplished for the blind the late Michael 
Anagnos, director the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
founder the first kindergarten for the blind 
America, not the world, and for col- 
lecting the unique and priceless reference 
library concerning the blind, all which stand 
lasting monument his memory. 

That are pleased note the gratify- 
ing increase the and harmony 
among the institutions, associations, and work- 
ers for the blind America. 

That specific training should afforded 
far possible schools for the blind, 
and urge the adoption business course 
all such institutions. 

That whereas the chief contributing 
cause blindness ophthalmia neonatorum, 
inflammation the eyes newborn 
infants 

That whereas have been advised that 
the American Medical Association and other 
medical bodies have appointed committees 
take this subject under advisement, therefore 
Resolved: 

(a) That this Association desires express 
its hearty approval the definite efforts thus 


being made prevent blindness due oph- 
thalmia neonatorum. 

(b) That Dr. Park Lewis, Buffalo, 
and Miss Annette Rogers, Boston, 
appointed committee, with power add 
sible with the existing committees said 
medical associations order that all efforts 
control this disease 

(c) That this body pledges itself all 
means its power urge forward measures 
for the prevention blindness approved 
the organized medical profession, and take 
such steps and promulgate such literature 
shall authorized them toward this 

That bureaus registration and infor- 
mation should established every state. 

That every possible effort should 
made secure positions for the blind among 
the seeing and the general establishment 
employment bureaus. 

That recommend that suitable pro- 
vision made for the care the aged blind 
who are homeless and destitute. 

That the recommendations the Uni- 
form Type Committee adopted: 

(a) That the work this committee 

continued. 

(b) That the committee authorized 
seek the other organi- 
zations the present movement towards 
the adoption standard 
system printing for the blind. 
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(c) That the committee has found 
this work could not carried out 
successful issue without considerable 
expense, provision should made 
therefor. 

(d) And that, therefore, the committee 
authorized raise funds for that 
purpose. 


(a) The use complete punctuation 
lications. 

(b) The use distinct capitalization 
such publications. 

(c) The use such publications, other 
than text-books for the elementary 
grades, such the authorized initial 
contractions and the word, syllable, 
and part-syllable signs shall proven 
helpful reading, and the abandonment 
such shall proven hindrance 
reading, and such would 
represent letters belonging different 
syllables. 


That shall the policy this asso- 
ciation encourage willingness 
unite with the English-speaking world 
upon any system which embodies the 
principles that would render most 
serviceable. 


That the committee higher education 
continued and instructed employ such 
means may deem proper secure from 
private public sources the establishment 
fund bring the advantages university 


courses within the reach the worthy and 
capable blind students throughout the country. 

10. That the special committee appointed 
secure Federal pensions for the blind chil- 
dren deceased veterans for whom claim 
had not been made before the age sixteen, 
required the present law, instructed 
continue its efforts. 

That approve the effort now 
being made secure the amendment the 
1906 Act Regulate Commerce, permitting 
railroads give special rates the blind and 
their guides. 

That appreciate and commend the 
generous action Mrs. Matilda Ziegler 
giving free magazine the blind America. 

13. That approve the action the 
Massachusetts Association for Promoting the 
Interests the Blind establishing The Out- 
look for the Blind, and urge that every pos- 
sible effort made increase its circulation 
among the general public and workers for the 
blind. 

14. And that hearty vote thanks 
extended the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind, the Perkins Institution, and the 
Massachusetts Association for Promoting the 
Interests the Blind for the cordial and 
hospitable entertainment afforded the dele- 
gates the convention during its session, and 
also the committee arrangements, espe- 
cially Mr. and Mrs. Charles Campbell 
for their earnest efforts, and Supt. and 
Mrs. Edward Allen for their sincere and 
hearty 
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